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PREFACE 


In June, 1929, on the invitation of the Division of Economics 
and History of the Carnegie Endowment, Professor R. C. McCrea, 
with the cooperation of Professor T. W. Van Metre, made a tenta- 
tive examination of the statistics of British and American trade 
with Argentina. The results of that examination are here pub- 
lished in the form of a memorandum which makes no pretense 
to finality or completeness, but which, it is hoped, may stimulate 
study and lead to more extended analysis of the issues it briefly 
formulates. The statistical data utilized were British and Ameri- 
can export figures rather than Argentine import figures, for the 
reason that the latter are based on arbitrary customs valuations 
which seemed misleading and untrustworthy for the purposes of 
this study. 

The accompanying survey by Mr. George J. Eder, of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is a well-rounded summary 
of recent Argentine trade relations with Great Britain and the 
United States. In objective and method it complements the more 
limited emphasis of the statistical memorandum, brings the consid- 
eration of data down to the present and affords a more detailed 
and concrete picture of the Argentine trade situation than the 
more generalized and abstract statistical exploration could offer. 

Taken together, the two studies tend to define underlying factors 
operative in the trade movement of the countries involved, and to 
bring out the inevitableness of resulting issues and tendencies. 
Among these issues none is of more vital importance than that 
involving the possible effects on international relationships of 
technological developments in industry, and no subject of study 
or research at the moment is more worthy of serious prosecution 
on an extended scale. The two studies presented suggest possibili- 
ties in this direction. 

NicHoLas Murray BuTLer 


New York, May 5, 1931. 
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THE EXPORT TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES A 


THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH SASATOR in AN 
eA 


STATISTICAL ESSAY WITH EXP] ANATORY 
COMMENTS F 


By / i ane 


Roswell C. McCrea and Thurma | WEMan Metre’, 


5 


THe Pros_eM \ O aN 


Sf 
a 


It is often urged that international trade | mpetition inevitably ~ 


tends to become cut-throat in character, and“that: the, struggles 
between rival commercial interests for dominance in world mar- 
kets is the main breeder of international wars. It has frequently 
been claimed that the basic cause of the World War lay in the 
economic rivalry of Germany and England; and in the rapidly 
expanding export trade of the United States many persons now 
profess to see a competitive trend which sooner or later will in- 
volve this country in a struggle with the United Kingdom. The 
trade of these two great industrial nations with Argentina has 
been specifically pointed out as a significant illustrative instance 
of commercial rivalry in which American enterprise is encroach- 
ing upon British economic interests with such eliminative vigor as 
to provoke a feeling of alarm and even of deep hostility on the 
part of the older nation. In this brief statistical study an effort 
has been made to examine the export trade of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States with Argentina, with a view to ascer- 
taining if the competition between these two nations, in this 
instance at least, is of such a character as to justify the apprehen- 
sion it seems to have aroused. 

The statistics of gross trade, considered alone, unquestionably 
lend support to the view that recent years have witnessed a steady 
encroachment by American interests upon British trade in Argen- 
tina. The following figures show that between 1922 and 1927 
there was a marked increase in the value of American exports to 
Argentina, while the exports of British products to that country 
tended to decline. 
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Exports to Argentina 


a 
Produce and Manufactures | Produce and Manufactures 








of the United Kingdom of the United States 
Pounds Dollars 
SN ig 42) gai 28,138,063 112,248,286 
SE She nse hg 27,204,123 116,505,317 
NS og ae aha: tin 29,145,326 148,463,211 
See. ss kee 23,074,409 142,992,048 
wee ater ko es 26,991,058 162,793,687 








Statistical aggregates, however, are often deceptive in their 
implications. Detailed analysis is essential to right perspective 
and understanding of what is really happening. Our study is an 
attempt to reassemble some of the more detailed export figures 
for the later years of the post-war period in the hope of reaching 
a judgment more balanced than aggregate export figures can 
suggest. Our study has been too narrow in scope and too lacking 
in refinements of statistical analysis to warrant hard and fast 
conclusions of the accurate, quantitative sort; but the following 
tentative, qualitative generalizations may safely be ventured; 

Trade rivalry is real, and the activities of individual enter- 
prisers, both within and between national groups, are vigorously 
competitive, both in spirit and in practice; but the outcome of 
these competitive efforts is surprising in the degree to which they 
yield a complementary rather than a conflicting alignment. There 
is a range of commodities in the production and sale of which 
our figures show marked American superiority, in many instances 
approaching trade monopoly so far as English competition is 
concerned. There is a broader range of other commodities (in- 
cluding those in our list as well as a long and varied assortment 
of other items of smaller individual and aggregate values than 
those so included) in the export of which there is no question of 
English dominance so far as concerns comparison with the United 
States. And finally there is an intermediate group, from the stand 
point of values involved less important than either of the other 
two groups, marketed by methods and with results which may 
fitly be regarded as competitive. Circumstances and conditions 
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associated with Argentine sales of commodities in this least 
important group doubtless give deepest color to the disquieting 
picture sketched from the general trade figures above cited.’ 

These rough conclusions are a reflection of underlying factors 
which are part and parcel of the economic life and growth of the 
two areas under comparison. In the case of the United States 
these are the outstanding considerations :’ 


1. The United States is a country of unrivalled natural 
resources, especially those essential to modern large-scale indus- 
trialism. These have been efficiently exploited by European 
man-power and largely by English capital. 

2. Labor has been scarce and wages high. Labor has had to 
be economized, and this necessity has fostered invention. The 
result has been a progressive development of labor-supplementing 
machine equipment and a remarkable utilization of power. 

3. America is a great domestic market, unfettered by barriers 
of tariff, language or tradition of local or national jealousies. 
Resulting mass consumption makes mass production possible and 
profitable. 

4. As an outgrowth of the need of serving a huge market 
through the correlating of abundant resources, expensive labor 
and rapidly improving machine equipment, far-sighted, specialized 
management is assuming the proportions of a new profession. 
And ancillary groups of technical specialists fill out the profes- 
sional picture. 

5. Systematic bettering of industrial relations is contributing 
to more effective utilization of workers’ efforts and to consequent 
lowering of production costs. 

6. The open-mindedness of American management has con- 
tributed markedly to the spread of economic efficiency. Discussion 
of problems, exchange of experience, support of research, increas- 
ing respect for university training are evidences of a developing 
outlook which tends to make competition cooperative and alloca- 
tive rather than merely eliminative. 

*Coupled with the fact that Argentina’s budding industries tend to compete 
more actively with the British than with the American types of product. 

*For more extended discussion of these considerations see Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States, National Bureau of Economic Research, particu- 


larly the Introduction in Volume I. The seven points here outlined are a con- 
densation and paraphrase of Vol. I, pp. 2-6. 
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7. Optimistic energy is a dominant American trait. This has Eng 
made for mobility—social, locational, vocational—as contrasted marke 
with fixity of residence and rigidity of social and occupational size q 
status. Speedier adaptation to rapidly changing modern require- variec 


ments has resulted. an in 
The interplay of these factors has yielded our present American contré 
industrial order. Mass consumption, mass production of standard- ican i 


ized, low-cost products—many of them new to the world—are Arger 
logical growths of recent years, supplementing the older exploita- than | 
tion of farm, forest and sub-soil resources. New industrial units rivalr 
have resulted, absorbing, complementing or crowding out units of 
more familiar conventional type, and giving rise to a host of new 
subsidiary organizations and activities. But the most significant 


fact from the standpoint of our present interest is this: pioneering “ 
activities in industry and commerce have yielded a flow of new Seles 
goods complementary to the finer and more varied output of other figure 
days and of other places where labor is more abundant, cheaper Unitec 
and manually more skilled than in the newer industrial centers, of the 
On the distributive side, the new order calls for concentration on United 
fewer markets,* on a narrower range of products, marketed in oii 
larger quantities, and less dominated at any given time by multi- diverg 
form style factors. ao te 


Our export trade figures reflect strongly the underlying facts built u 
broadly outlined above. Of our exports to Argentina the vast 


bulk are goods clearly falling into three main categories: oi 
Crass 1. Forest, farm and sub-soil products.* of par 
Cass 2. Implements and machinery ancillary to the exploiting omissic 
of forest, farm and sub-soil resources. ing of 
Crass 3. New products resulting from technological pioneering Kingde 
which has ushered in the mass-production era. only to 
It is significant that of the three categories, the third is by far for 19 
the most important in terms of values of goods shipped to Argen- and 7% 
tina, and a further consideration of far broader’ significance is the ent 
the fact that all of this trade is incidental and supplementary to been ir 
the supplying of the needs of the American home market. nie 
*i.e. fewer than would be the case if “sales engineering” were not superseding + local 
“hunch” selling. those . 
* Most of the products in this class have undergone some measure of transfor- one. 
mation, but their dominant quality is the “raw materials” aspect. * Boar 
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England, by contrast, lives by supplying the needs of world 
markets, infinitely varied and widely scattered. She must empha- 
size quality and multiplicity of commodity output to meet widely 
yaried localized demands among which the home demand is only 
an important but not the dominating factor. The resulting 
contrast in alignment between the structures of English and Amer- 
jcan industry comes out in an analysis of statistics of trade with 
Argentina, and suggests why the term “complementary” rather 
than the term “competitive” may aptly be applied to the trade 
rivalry of the two nations in Argentina.” 


STATISTICAL TABULATIONS WITH COMMENT 


In assembling trade statistics for this comparative study we 
have started with the classifications adopted by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and have tabulated 
figures representing export values of goods shipped from the 
United States to Argentina aggregating, in 1927, 90 per cent 
of the total values of goods so shipped. The figures for the 
United Kingdom, drawn from official British sources,* at times do 
not admit of direct comparison with American figures owing to 
divergences in classification and nomenclature, but these dispari- 
ties have been reconciled wherever possible and new aggregates 
built up when necessary. Exports from the United Kingdom, too, 
are more varied and numerous than in the case of the United 
States, often involving small aggregate values which for purposes 
of tabulation have been ignored. In consequence of many small 
omissions, due at times as well to inability to interpret the mean- 
ing of certain figures, total values of goods exported by the United 
Kingdom to Argentina, as selected and tabulated by us, amount 
only to about 70 per cent of the total British exports to Argentina 
for 1927. The percentages, 90 per cent for the United States 
and 70 per cent for the United Kingdom, roughly apply to 
the entire six years 1922-1927. In no case have re-export figures 
been included. 

‘It should be repeated that British exports to Argentina are not holding their 
own in considerable part because the growing industrialization of Argentina yields 


local products which compete more vigorously with British products than with 
those from this country. ur exports are complementary in more directions than 


one. 
*Board of Trade Reports. 
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The basic figures for the study which follows are assembled 
in the Appendix.’ The following tables offer an analysis and ial 
commentary from which the student of this problem may draw his 
own conclusions. 











STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


TasLe I assembles 1927 percentage data’ from the Appendix 
tabulations in a form which illustrates competitive factors in the 
trade relations of the United States and the United Kingdom with 
Argentina, and affords a basis for comment on influences affecting 
the comparative positions of the two nations in the export of 
particular commodities. 

Crass I. In the cases of products of farm, forest or sub-soil, 
the United States with its vast natural resources obviously pre. 
dominates in most instances. This applies not only to crude prod- 
ucts, but as well in large measure to products modified by refining 
or other minor transforming processes, particularly where machines 
may largely supplement labor, and where at times such transform- 
ing processes involve considerable reduction in bulk. Within 
these categories would fall such commodities as fresh and dried 
fruits, cottonseed oil, rosin, spirits of turpentine, leaf tobacco, 
lumber (sawed and sometimes planed), newsprint paper and 
petroleum products. A number of important American export 
commodities do not appear in this list because at important points 
Argentine resources duplicate those of the United States. 

In this first classification, English predominance in the Argen- 
tine trade is confined to bituminous coal,” tin” and copper and 
manufactures thereof. In the case of copper, however, the figures 
do not differentiate amongst unfabricated, semi-fabricated, and 
highly fabricated forms. Percentage distributions would doubt tyicating 0 
less show important variations among these three forms of coppet Sbricating G 
product if facts were available for purposes of comparison. Ce jrafin Wax 
ment is a highly competitive product.” 


and Fusel 


TSee Appendix, p. 36. plate and 
*In most instances in which a 100 per cent figure is found this is probably 

roughly rather than strictly accurate. The United Kingdom statistics often 

to specify small values of goods shi to particular countries, such values being #4 ural Ste 

included in the larger totals of goods shipped to all countries. meled Wa 
®The users are largely British-owned railways and British vessels and the 

coal is largely return-space cargo. meled We 
1 Smelted largely from Bolivian and Straits Settlement ores. lavatories 


“Much is manufactured in Argentina by American concerns. 
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bled TABLE I 
and | percentage Distribution of Joint Trade to Argentina of United States and 
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United Kingdom, 1927 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Percentage Distribution of Joint Trade to Argentina of United States and Pe 
United Kingdom, 1927 





Over 65% 35% to 65% inc. 








Commodity Remarks C 
U.S. | U.K. ] U.S. U.K 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Tools and Implements | 88.46 ine 
Electric Generators and Ac- Replacem 
cessories. ...... 100.00 cesso 
Self-contained Lighting Out- Toilet Pre 
a Bite Pes as. 100.00 Photogra 
Electric Batteries... . . 88.71 Rubber 
Hlectsic Fame ...... 100.00 Cigarettes 
Electric Lamps ..... 100,00 Cement . 
Electric Household Devices | 100.00 Galvanize 
Electric Therapeutic Devices | 100.00 Sheet 
Ignition Apparatus . . . . | 100.00 
Radio Apparatus. .... 92.36 Leather B 
Mining, Oil-well, and Pump- Pigments, 
ing Machinery . . . . | 95.52 nishe: 
50% of U.S} Lead and 
port s—kniti Electric * 
Textile Machinery . . . . | 78.62 ].......]..cesceslecscueee a Recti 
everse Electric “ 
tion in trade Distri 
all countries. } Arms, Am 
Sewing Machines. .... 100.00 plosiv 
Shoe Machinery (other than 
CEE 6. ic einsics ¢ 89.86 Stationary 
Refrigerating Machinery .| 87.16 (Inc. 
Air Compressors ..... 100.00 Internal C 
Adding and Calculating Ma- (Not 
VE yee, t 6 5 6 100.00 and A 
; : Cash Registers. ..... 100.00 Locomotiv 
af Typewriters ....... 100.00 Inner Tub 
i Printing Machinery. . . . | 87.49 Rubber Hi 
Te Agricultural Machinery . . | 97.64 Electric M 
ad | re 83.95 
et Re wk ce ks 100.00 
: | Me 98.18 
bi [ 16] 
Ve 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Percentage Distribution of Joint Trade to Argentina of United States and 
United Kingdom, 1927 
a er ere eee oe eee ow: 
Over 65% 35% to 65% inc. 
Commodity TL Remarks 






— 









- u.s.|U.K.] US. | UK 

cas asinsrrrstenernanageseeningslipeingsiasitd ie aetedite Rallies inital 

Passenger Automobiles . . | 98.58 

Commercial Automobiles . | 99.57 

Replacement Parts and Ac- 
cessories for Autos . . | 94.27 

Toilet Preparations. . . . 88.83 

Photographic Goods .. .| 88.48 

Rubber Belting .....{ 68.11 

Gemettes. . . - - -ss 49.26 50.74 

MS ss ce te 49.64 50.36 

Galvanized Iron and Steel Reverse distribu-' 
Meee gs? Ss te 51.75 48.25 tion in trade with 

all countries. 

leather Belting ..... 47-36 52.64 

Pigments, Paints and Var- 
EE 46.34 53-66 

Lead and Manufactures . . 55.30 44.70 

Electric Transformers and 
Ses se 45.03 54.97 

Electric Transmission and ‘ 
Distribution Apparatus 44.23 | 55-77 qi 

Arms, Ammunitions and Ex- Reverse distribu- 7 
ON re 58.59 | 41.41 tion in trade with § 

all countries. 


Stationary Steam Engines 
(Inc. Boilers) .. . 35.59 64.41 
Internal Combustion Ragioce 
(Not Including Auto 


and Airship). ... . 37.25 62.75 
Locomotives. .... 38.13 61.87 
| Inner Tubes for Auto Tires 64.56 35-44 
| Rubber i. ek at 62.17 37.83 


‘Electric Motors ..... 60.76 39.24 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Percentage Distribution of Joint Trade to Argentina of United States and 
United Kingdom, 1927 
ea@QqQQQnaQqqqqQ eww ee eS SSE 





Over 65% 
Commodity 

U.S. | U.K. 
Bootsand Shoes .... . 69.90 
Cotton Belting. ..... 81.06 
coal 83.56 
Finished Cotton Thread. . 93.22 
ae 92.61 
Silk Piece Goods ..... 69.15 
Woolen and Worsted Cloths 99.89 
Jute and Manufactures . . 99.00 

Printing Paper (other than 
Newsprint) ..... 79.48 
Glass and Glassware 77.40 
Clay Products ....... 85.65 
Asbestos and Manufactures 70.33 
Bituminous Coal ..... . 92.81 
kg RS Ce tale 98.32 
Copper and Manufactures . 74.96 

Brass, Bronze and Manu- 
PNR... 68.33 
Tin and Manufactures 92.37 
Furniture (Wood) 65.25 

Telephone and Telegraph 
SN Ss nk eke 91.47 
meee ek 89.02 
ee se. eS 99.77 
a 68.34 
Imescticides .......% 78.72 
a ae ee 78.64 
[18] 
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Crass II. This second grouping of goods, in exporting which 
the United States assumes a position of priority, consists of tools, 
implements and machinery produced in this country, and usually 
designed and developed here ancillary to the exploitation of our 
natural resources. Prominent among these goods are farmers’ 
and mechanics’ tools and implements (such as hoes, shovels, axes, 
ploughs, harrows and related equipment), mining, oil-well and 
pumping machinery, and agricultural machinery, such as mowing 
machines, tractors, reapers and binders, threshers, and, more 
lately, the combine which within limits is gradually displacing 
the older harvesting machinery in Argentine trade. Many of the 
products included in this grouping might well be included in 
Crass III, and would be so classified were it not for the distinc- 
tive quality which identifies them directly with the exploiting of 
the country’s physical resources. 

Crass III. Our third grouping of goods in exporting which 
the United States assumes a natural position of comparative 
advantage is a miscellaneous assortment which may well be charac- - 
terized as “new business.” It is made up of products resulting 
from technological pioneering which in turn is the outcome of 
distinctively American conditions. A wide domestic market with 
high consuming power has supplied the field for this growth, in 
which invention and progressive improvement of processes and 
devices in the interest of mass-production and consumption have 
been the dominant feature. This growth has carried with it a 
broadening stream of additions to the decencies, comforts and 
educative facilities accessible to the masses. And an enlarging 
overflow of these goods is fast becoming available for the use 
of populations other than our own. Prominent among commodi- 
ties of this sort are the automobile, exports of which alone cover 
20 per cent of the total exports from the United States to Argen- 
tina in 1927; electrical apparatus for farm, home and office use 
(such as self-contained lighting outfits, vacuum cleaners, electric 
fans, washing machines, heating and refrigerating devices) ; low- 
cost enameled steelware bath-tubs,” sinks and lavatories; photo- 
graphic goods including motion-picture devices; knitting machin- 
ery with its cotton, silk and rayon hosiery output; structural steel 
eneeemnentary to the higher-cost porcelain tubs largely exported by Great 


[19] 
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forms devised in our skyscraper development, and a host of time. 
saving devices for both small and large office and shop use, such 
as typewriters, cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
and kindred devices for the sorting, filing and recording of data, 

Tasie II, which follows, will afford some impression of the 
volume of this “new business” feature of our export trade, which 
in the case of Argentina makes up approximately one half of 
our exports to that country. 

Rubber belting is mentioned in our listing, not because values 
are significant, but because rubber belting is the only one of the 
three forms of belting (leather, cotton and rubber) in which the 
American position in Argentine trade is one of priority, a situa- 
tion accessory to the development of the rubber manufacturing 
industry, which in turn has received its main stimulus from the 
rapid rise of the automobile industry. 

Export priority on the part of the United Kingdom is shown for 
the most part in the cases of older types of manufactured product, 
involving quality and style factors and calling for a larger share 
of direct labor costs than do the products of mass production 
enterprises. Prominent among these are woolen and worsted 
goods, cotton and silk piece goods, jute products, wooden furni- 
ture, the finer grades of paper, clay products, glassware, yarns,” 
soaps and some other chemical products, bicycles and airplanes 
(not yet adjusted here to a mass-consumption and mass-production 
basis). Steel rails, as well as telephone and telegraph apparatus, 
bulk larger in percentages of values shipped by the United King- 
dom to Argentina than to all countries. This exaggerated pre- 
ponderance is doubtless due to early investments by the United 
Kingdom in Argentine transportation and transmission utilities, 
with resulting locally ingrained habits of use. 

In the intermediate grouping of more highly competitive com- 
modities, the 35 per cent to 65 per cent line of demarcation is an 
arbitrary one. It affords a dividing point, however, which is 
serviceable and relevant to the needs of an impressionistic study 
such as ours. Among the most highly competitive products in this 


In the case of cotton yarn, in the distribution of joint United States Used 
Kingdom trade with all countries, the United Knete far exceeds the United 
States in values of exports; the reverse is true the cotton yarn trade with 
Argentina, which in cotton manufacturing uses the coarser grades of yarn 
the coarser cotton cloths. 


[ 20] 
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Selected Exports, United States to Argentina, 1927 


EE 








Crass I 
Forest, Farm and Sub-soil Products 
Fresh and Dried Fruits ....... 
Boards, Planks and Scantlings . . 
Petroleum Products. ........ 


Crass II 

Implements and Machinery Ancillary to 
Exploitation of Natural Resources . . . 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Tools and 
Bepoments ©: disk 1. WS es 
Mining, Oil-well and Pumping Ma- 
Cs os. 0 ees 
Agricultural Machinery .......- 


Crass III 
Miscellaneous Products Resulting from 
Technological Pioneering. ...... 
Weenies 08 a ere 
Automobile Tires and Tubes... . . 
Photographic Goods ........ 
Knitting Machinery ........ 
Hosiery (Cotton, Silk, Rayon) ... . 
mmenbeees Shak... 4: 4200: $48 0s 
Sanitary Iron and Steel Enameled Ware 
Electrical Apparatus (for farm, home 
ee Gee? ees eS ee ae 
Other Electrical Apparatus (principally) 
generators and accessories) 
er ee a ee 
Ge Resletere . siw.s 6 8 Teas, 0 
Adding and Calculating Machines 
Refrigerating Machinery ...... 
Or WOM 5 6 6 ss wa wi es 


Total of Selected Exports ..... 
Representing 6634% of Total United 
States Exports to Argentina . 
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Values 


$1,711,578 
10,780,914 
18,927,021 


5,518,195 


1,388,303 
16,537,651 


32,875,389 
3,859,020 
1,097,133 
5,493,593 
1,629,405 

716,402 
322,987 


31490,590 


1,752,245 
1,073,887 
386,353 
429,619 
348,053 
129,778 


Values 


$31,419,513 


23,444,149 


53,604,454 


$108,468,116 


$162,793,687 
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grouping are cigarettes, cement,” galvanized iron and steel sheets, 
leather belting, pigments, paints and varnishes, lead and manu- 
factures, electric transformers and rectifiers, electric transmission 
and distribution apparatus, and arms, ammunition and explosives. 

Among the less highly competitive products in this intermediate 
competitive grouping, in the export of which to Argentina the 
United States plays a major réle as compared with the United 
Kingdom, are inner tubes for automobile tires, rubber hose and 
electric motors. In this same intermediate grouping, the United 
Kingdom plays a corresponding major réle in the export to Argen- 
tina of stationary steam engines (including boilers), internal 
combustion engines (other than those for automotive use on land 
or in the air) and locomotives. 

The period which has elapsed since the war is too short to 
warrant any but the most tentative generalizations regarding post- 
war trade trends. Comparisons with the pre-war situation have 
little value for the same reason. These phases of recent growth 
may, however, be singled out as relevant and significant: mass 
production has grown apace; science has been nurtured and wedded 
to art in the marketing field in ways which are rapidly raising 
distributive practice to a level earlier reached in the field of 
production. Developing sales organizations (with experimental 
merchandising devices, involving market analysis, instalment selling 
and kindred practices), coupled with rising purchasing power 
and new consuming habits, have resulted in a shifting post-war 
alignment which makes prediction hazardous. But that we have 
entered virtually a new era in trade relations, since the war, can 
hardly be gainsaid. 

The following diagrams will give some impression of post-war 
trends in the distribution (on a percentage basis) of joint exports 
of the United States and the United Kingdom to Argentina, for 
a selected list of commodities. Each of the major groupings above 
considered is represented by several important products. Despite 
the fact that six post-war years are covered (1922-1927), no great 
value should be attached to these graphs as a genetic picture fore- 
casting things to come. Their main value is that of furnishing a 
cross-section glimpse of things as they are. As such they should 
tell their story without further comment. 


% The Argentine market is supplied chiefly by local production of one American 
corporation. 
[ 22] 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
OF ARGENTINA 


by 
George Jackson Eder 


In a survey of this scope and brevity, attempting to confine itself 
to a discussion of Argentine foreign trade over the past five years, 
of competition, and of current problems and trends, many things 
must be taken for granted,—in particular, a knowledge on the part 
of the reader of the geographical and general economic background 
of the Argentine Republic. Only such basic material as may be 
requisite for a full development of the theme of this survey will 
be here presented, the reader being referred to the more extensive 
works listed in the appended bibliography for further data. With 
this brief explanation or apology for what might otherwise be 
deemed a grave omission in a supposedly comprehensive com- 
mercial survey, it would seem permissible to launch at once into 
a discussion of Argentine commerce during the past half decade. 


Survey OF ARGENTINE TRADE 1926-1930 


Foreign Trade vs. Total Productivity 

The most striking fact that confronts one on entering into a 
study of the economic structure of Argentina is the enormous 
volume of its foreign trade, and Argentine economists and others 
have not been backward in pointing to the large per capita trade 
of the Republic as an index of its progress or prosperity. 

As may be seen from the accompanying table (Table 1), Argen- 
tina has enjoyed an average per capita trade over the past four 
years (the latest for which figures are available) of nearly $161. 
Her per capita exports during the same period averaged $85.30 
which compares favorably with Great Britain’s 1929 per capita 
exports of $89.27," and the United States with only $43.15" per 
capita. 

* Total per capita trade in 1929: $219.15. Computations based on British Trade 
and Navigation Accounts, January 1931 and official estimate of population. 
Conversions at par. 


Total per capita trade in 1929: $87.61. Based on Foreign Commerce ond 
Navigation of the United States, 1929, and official mid-year estimate of population. 


[so] 
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TABLE I 
ARGENTINE TRADE PER CAPITA* 
(Values in thousands of U. S. dollars; per capita trade in U. S. dollars) 








Per capita trade 





Year Population| Imports | Exports | Import} Export} Total 


1926 . . . . | 10,350,705) 793,544] 764,294) 76.67| 73-84) 150.51 
1927 . . . - | 10,637,912) 826,644) 973,797) 77-71) 91-54) 169.25 
1928 . . . . | 10,910,965} 807,256) 1,017,389] 73.99] 93-24] 167.23 
1929 11,192,702] 831,655| 920,172} 74.30) 82.21] 156.51 


4 year average | 10,773,071} 814,775} 918,913) 75-63] 85.30) 160.93 





Source: El] Comercio Exterior Argentino, and Business Conditions in 
Argentina, January 1931. 

*All conversions in this survey, unless otherwise stated, have been made at par, Le, 
I peso oro = $.9648 United States currency or 1 peso paper (moneda legal) = $.4245 
United States currency. The true mint par of the Argentine gold peso, which containg 


1.6129 grams of gold .900 fine as against 1.50463-++ grams of fine gold in the United States 
dollar, is $.06476+ U.S. currency. The paper peso, being stabilized at 44 centavos gold 


pars, 1.0365+ and $.42450—, respectively. 


However, it would be a mistake to assume that the per capita 
foreign trade of a nation is synonymous with its prosperity or 
progress, without first taking into consideration the many and 
diverse economic factors involved. British Honduras, for example, 
boasts per capita exports of $100.38 and total trade of $204.46 
per capita,” yet no one would think of comparing individual ad- 
vancement or wealth in Belize with that in Buenos Aires and it 
is clear that in the case of British Honduras the large per capita 
trade is due not to the prosperity of the colony, but to the sparsity 
of the population combined with the relative magnitude of the 
lumber exporting and other exploiting interests. 

Nor can the growth of per capita trade be taken as a guide to 
progress within the country for, in the case of Porto Rico, whose 


®1929 trade and population figures from latest census, and British Honduras 
Gazette, July 26, 1930. 
[ 60] 
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per capita trade has risen from $18 in 1900-01 to $118 in 1929~-30,* 
the increase is clearly a sign of the island’s increasing dependence 
upon a limited number of exportable crops (chiefly sugar and 
tobacco) and her growing inability to satisfy her own needs. In 
fact, in terms of individual prosperity and human happiness, there 
can be little doubt that the steady increase in Porto Rican trade 
has connoted a progressive growth of penury and starvation, with 
the people more and more dependent for their well being upon 
world market factors over which they are powerless to exert any 
effective control. 

PER CAPITA TRADE VS. TOTAL PRODUCTION. In short, the true 
measure of progress can only be gleaned from the per capita trade 
if taken in conjunction with the total productivity of the country. 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
(Values in millions of paper pesos) 





Total ‘ 

Year Production Exports Ratio 
Ck 4,470 1,755 39% 
bh de ews 6% 5,363 2,299 43% 
NE a ace Gs 5,226 1,973 38% 
Gs ke 6 aid 4,868 1,800 37% 
EG aia se 6 5,460 2,294 42% 
Tn ote. ks 5,078 2,024 40% 


Source: Revista de Economia Argentina, March 1929. 


In Table 2 are given figures based on estimates of Dr. Alejandro 

E. Bunge, which show a ratio of some 40 per cent between Argen- 

tine exports and total production. In other words, out of every 

dollar’s worth of goods produced in Argentina, forty cents of 

it is destined for export. In the United Kingdom, it is estimated 
* Based on annual reports of the Governor of Porto Rico. 
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that some 30 per cent of the total production is exported,’ while 
in the United States the figure is given at 9.9 per cent.’ 

These figures are, of course, only roughly comparable in view of 
the wide variance in method pursued to arrive at an estimate of 
national production commensurable with exportation, but particu- 
larly because of the varying degree of care with which the respec- 
tive studies have been undertaken. The Argentine figures are 
based on estimates of production, assayed at hypothetical “average” 
prices in Buenos Aires, the exports being taken at the official 
figures which are likewise based on Buenos Aires prices. Aside 
from possible inaccuracies in production and price estimates, this 
system operates on the false premise that all goods produced in 
the Republic can properly be measured on a Buenos Aires price 
basis. 

The British practice evaluates production by a more generally 
accepted method, namely at the place of production. The exported 
goods are placed upon a comparable basis by subtracting the 
hypothetical costs of transportation which are painstakingly esti- 
mated. Under the system used in the United States, production 
is evaluated at the place of production the same as under the 
English system, but to that figure are added the total rail freights 
collected during the year, thus placing the production figure upon 
a basis directly comparable with exports. Transportation is 
properly considered as an element of production quite as much as 
any process of manufacturing or preparation, as, in fact, in some 
cases, transportation or ubiety is the sole factor in establishing 
the value of an article. 

Of course, all three methods arrive at results that are merely 
in the nature of an approximation, but it might not be going too 
far to use these estimates in a necessarily crude comparison of 
relative prosperity in the three areas. Local productivity can thus 
be evaluated roughly upon an international basis, that of interna- 
tional trade values. The comparison thus made would work out 
as follows :— 


Argentina: Per capita exports $85.30; Ratio 40%; Per capita productivity $213.25 
United States: Per capita exports $43.15; Ratio 9.9%; Per capita productivity $435.86 
United Kingdom: Per capita exports $89.27; Ratio 30%; Per capita productivity $297.57 
5S Estimate for the year 1927 made by A. W. Flux, President of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Journal t the R. S. S., Vol. XCII, 1929, part 1. 
¢ Figures for 1927. 1929 
merce Yearbook, 1931. 


gure: 9.8 per cent. Volume I, United States Com 
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Argentine Export Trade 


From the accompanying table (Table 3) showing the latest 
available figures for Argentine exports by economic classes, two 
striking facts are at once perceived: first, the predominance of 
agricultural and pastoral products in the total, and, second, the 
steady growth of agricultural exports from 1926 to 1929, or 
conversely, the comparative falling off in the importance of the 
livestock industry as a factor in export trade during that period. 

In 1926, agricultural products accounted for little more than half 
of the total exports, while by 1929 they had steadily crept up to 
nearly two thirds of the entire trade. However, the crash that 
took place in 1929 and 1930 demonstrated that this growth was 
very largely, if not entirely a matter of inflated prices, for the 
preliminary figures for 1930 show that pastoral exports once more 
account for close to 43 per cent of the total trade, while the 
agricultural share has dropped to 53 per cent. 

In fact, over the past five years, despite the considerable growth 
in the value of Argentine export trade, there has been surprisingly 
little increase in the actual volume of that movement. Table 4 
gives the tonnage figures for the twenty-four leading export 
commodities from 1926 to 1930. The average annual percentages 
of increase or decrease are significant, but it must be noted that 
with few exceptions the major products all showed substantial 
declines in 1930, which, added to the sharp drop in prices, made 
that year one of the worst recorded in Argentina since before the 
war. 

Wheat exports show a substantial average annual increase, and 
it is thought that despite the sharp drop to almost the 1925 level, 
the general trend in volume may be considered as definitely up- 
ward, despite Russian and other competition. Hay shows the 
largest percentage increase, but the relatively small volume of 
the trade and the falling off in 1930 leave the importance of that 
product doubtful. Cotton exports are progressing rather more 
steadily, and both British and Argentine interests are hopeful of 
making Argentina a permanent and influential factor in the world 
supply. The almost steady decline in chilled and frozen meats 
would seem indicative of world trends and is one of the most 
serious factors in the long-range view. Quebracho logs and 
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TABLE 4 
PRINCIPAL ARGENTINE EXPORTS 
(In metric tons) 






5,295,800 
atte wile’ 6,372,200 
aa ’ ’ 1,885,900 1,944,400 
Dat ae 603,600} 299,700 
297,200} 227,000 
136,100} 173,600 


ye ae 6 © @ @ 
i eat products * 376,400 337,700 






















































Mowe e es te 4,500 6,200 

ewer eke 169,700} 169,100 
Re er, ee 157,500} 126,600 
a a 9,200 17,900 

and chilled 

tay \ ee 788,900} 589,200 
rozen sundries, 
canned meats, and 
ML ows. 113,300} 117,500 

ow and melted 
ees. 114,500 71,800 

ox hides 25,800 17,400 

edoxhides . . . 145,100} 124,800 

horse hides. . . 2,200 2,100 

Se, oie iss 22,900) 20,800 
watsking ..... 2,800 2,400 

me. . , 3,300) 3,100 

bracho logs . 129,100} 164,700 

ebracho extract 198,700} 202,600 
tte 21,200 20,000 

ein 14,200 17,600 
: Average weights: 

SEE br tck? obese 420 kilos 1 pipeoftallow ...... 
“ “sheepskins. . .. . 400 “ teaskoftallow ...... 
) tr 400 “ 1caseof butter ...... 
boa ee 370 “ Dry ox hides,each .... . 
Dee gw tl 200 “ Salted ox hides, each 

' “Day(alfalfa).... go “ Dry horse hides, each . . . . 


souRCE: Tonnage figures taken from Business Conditions in Argentina. 
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extract show reverse trends indicative of the foreign demand for 
the crude product in spite of the Argentine endeavor to foster 







































local industry by making the extract at home. In all, thirteen of — 
the twenty-four products listed show a preponderant downward Importe 
trend in the volume of exports during the five-year period, and ae 
seventeen of the listed commodities show a lesser volume of exports _ 
in 1930 than in 1925." 

EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES. The latest year for which official figures i 
of Argentine commodity exports by countries is available is 1928, _ 
but, as is pointed out in the invaluable Economic Review of the Great 
Banco de la Nacién Argentina (December 1930), “the primary Bel 
destination of shipments”—as shown by the Direccién General de Germ 
Estadistica—“is frequently quite distinct from their ultimate des- Spain 
tination.” Following the example given in that Review, Table 5 nine 
is appended, showing imports of the major Argentine products Nethe 
gathered from the official statistics of the principal importing Great 
countries, giving a picture that is not only more up to date, but Balai 
at the same time, far more informative than could be gained by 
study of the Argentine export figures alone. _— 


According to Argentine statistics, Great Britain is credited with ao, 
receiving large quantities of goods which are in reality destined fete 
for consumption in other markets, while, on the other hand, Ger- 





many, which, according to Argentine statistics, comes fifth as a Franc 
buyer of Argentine wheat, in reality holds second place. Goeat 
It is interesting to note the distribution of Argentina’s major Italy 
exports by countries. England stands first as a consumer of wheat, — 
corn and meats, as might be expected of a nation which produces Unite 
so small a part of her own foodstuff needs. The United States — 
leads in linseed, hides and quebracho, but is only an occasional ~— 
purchaser of corn—when her own crop is insufficient—and is not Great 
a factor at all in Argentine wheat exports. In the meat trade it 
is of interest to note that, while the other countries show an almost jo 
progressive decline in their purchases—aggregate purchases of — 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands in United 
1929 being 19 per cent less than in 1926—United States imports } France 
have nearly tripled. This trade consists entirely of canned or Italy 
prepared meat, as United States quarantine regulations do not oi 
"For a more extensive study of current prices and trends, see Part III of this import st 
survey. 
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TABLE 5 
IMPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES FROM ARGENTINA 


(In metric tons) 
a a 


Imported by: | 





1926 1927 1928 1929 
Wheat 
Great Britain 604,480 988,190 1,239,480 2,305,230 
Germany ° 303,080 715,150 766,980 967,300 
es 33s 239,460 317,190 396,540 500,530 
BEES c.0ie e \e 302,330 257,860 715,300 436,860 
Netherlands 96,180 152,920 195,050 343,520 
Spain . 6 220 150 151,690 211,650 
Corn 
Great Britain 1,274,530 1,810,500 1,253,830 1,229,420 
Me oe eee 164,090 199,250 662,930 638,680 
jum . 545,160 765,590 533,430 $43,810 
Netherlands .. . 498,950 1,139,840 794,030 536,290 
Germany cee 411,050 1,586,470 955,270 434,930 
Spain . eb’. 315,350 395,940 331,850 279,300 
Linseed 
United States. . . 493,870 491,900 379,520 587,280 
Netherlands ... 301,430 314,590 411,740 341,600 
Germany ....- 274,280 360,020 419,740 279,570 
Great Britain . 274,200 282,860 304,000 202,140 
Frame... 2 5 se 113,550 104,020 138,530 133,720 
a 6 ee 6 74,170 87,550 121,050 103,930 
Meats 
Great Britain. . . 639,990 706,180 597,750 $77,300 
Germany 107,890 119,650 66,140 46,490 
Ms ¢'b 2 @ 43,830 41,030 30,410 40,500 
United States 9,130 7,860 13,260 25,130 
ts i. « 'e 33,240 29,100 15,680 14,880 
Netherlands 21,720 13,890 10,590 8,620 
Wool 
Ss & 0 0 6 50,530 56,350 $2,330 48,760 
Germany .. 38,880 45,890 40,110 40,190 
Great Britain. . 24,490 32,690 22,400 23,270 
United States. . 18,300 12,510 10,370 18,320 
sh be, » 14,230 8,750 12,560 12,590 
Belgium ..... 5,010 8,070 6,490 9,040 
Hides 
United States 43,790 66,010 68,870 69,660 
y 46,920 $2,390 35,390 30,480 
ee 10,580 7,590 6,620 6,630 
i.» se « . 5,620 3,800 4,280 4,480 
MER, bce es 10,150 3,770 3,320 4,120 
Great Britain 16,010 ; 5,440 3,740 
Tallow and Grease 
Germany .... 13,000 19,050 19,750 13,910 
Netherlands nas 21,910 22,340 13,820 12,570 
Great Britain. . . 12,380 13,400 12,000 12,350 
Quebracho Extract and Logs 
United States. . . 78,440 111,700 120,020 107,970 
Tes « + « 46,350 39,220 53,160 56,870 
Germany 38,620 66,760 62,330 31,570 
PTs 5 6 6 es 23,390 15,390 16,190 18,560 





. Source: Economic Review, December 
import statistics of the various countries. 


1930. 
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These figures are taken from the official 
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permit the entry of fresh meats from countries where foot and 
mouth disease prevails. 

The United States is an important market for Argentine linseed, 
wool and hides in spite of the fact that it is at the same time, 
leading producer of those articles. With beef consumption in the 
United States at only fifty pounds a year per capita, and the ip. 
dividual demand for shoes at two and a half pairs a year, aside 
from industrial and other uses for leather, the United States § 
one of the world’s leading importers of hides. Linseed is another 
deficiency import owing to the rapidly increasing uses for this 
versatile product. Amongst the minor exports—casein, sausage 
casings, sheep, lamb and goat skins, furs, bones, etc.—the United 
States is Argentina’s leading customer in quantities of over a 
million dollars a year for each item, and the market is rapidly 
developing, but for the grains and chilled beef which form the bulk 
of Argentine exports, there is little possibility of present expansion 
in the United States which produces not merely enough for its 
own needs, but figures as an important exporter to the worlds 
markets. 

France and Germany each lead in a single category, France as 
a purchaser of Argentine wool, and Germany as a buyer of tallow 
and grease. 

The aggregate exports from Argentina to the leading consuming 
markets is shown in Table 6, based on official Argentine export 
statistics for 1926 to 1929. As may be seen, the United Kingdom 
takes annually from one quarter to nearly a third of Argentina's 
exports, Belgium, Germany, the United States and the Nether 
lands following in close order with approximately 10 per cent for 
each. From the figures shown, it would be difficult to deduce 
any definite trends, particularly in view of the sharp break in 
1930 values. 

No official Argentine export figures by countries are available 
for 1930, but by using the percentage of decline shown in British, 
German, United States, etc., import figures, and applying these 
percentages to the 1929 values, an estimate is obtained which, 
according to past records, should approximate the actual valuts 
when these are published. The figure for total trade is a pre 
liminary official figure quoted from the Review of The Rive 
Plate, January 23, 1931. 



































TABLE 6 
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Argentine Import Trade 
The hundred leading commodities in Argentine import trade, 
compiled from the latest data available, are given in Table 7, 
not so much for the purpose of showing the trend of imports, for 
| Ce 





no comparison with previous years is feasible owing to a change 
in the presentation of the official statistics, but rather to present 
a picture of the nature or composition of that trade. 

Naturally, in any grouping of commodities in order of relative 
importance, a change in classification would in many cases reverse 
the respective rankings. Had cotton cloth, for example, been split 
up by voiles and drills and so forth, the separate items would have 
ranked much further down on the list, while on the other hand, a 
grouping such as machinery, or iron and steel products would 
have ranked above petroleum in importance. Most of the com- 
modities shown have not been grouped by the compiler, although, 
of course, all manufactured products represent, to some extent, a 
grouping of diverse articles. The selection has perhaps been some- 
what arbitrary, but it has been with an eye to the relative interest 
of the various products or categories, rather than with a view to 
affecting their comparative ratings. 

It might be pointed out that, had a greater use been made of 
the broader groupings, machinery would appear first, including |° 
automobiles and agricultural machinery as well as lesser heads; ; 
iron and steel, crude and manufactured, would have ranked with 
petroleum; cotton and manufactures would have been consider 
ably augmented but would still aggregate less than petroleum and 
derivatives; the non-ferrous metals and manufactures would have ” 
outranked automobiles, but not automotive products as a group} 
paper and manufactures, jute and other fiber manufactures, wood },,0, 
and manufactures, and wool and manufactures would have fol oes . 
lowed in the order named; while silk and manufactures (including Deir 
artificial silk) would have outranked the edible oils. oo * 

The hundred commodities listed had an aggregate value (if ‘on joists . 
1929) of 733,417,000 gold pesos, or 83 per cent of the total tariff press rol 
value of Argentine imports so that they represent a very fait Melmiare 
cross-section of the Argentine import trade. For a study Of tclain ch 
Argentine commodity imports by countries, see Part II of this 
survey on International Competition in the Argentine Market. 
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TABLE 7 
ade, ONE HUNDRED PRINCIPAL ARGENTINE IMPORTS 
e 7, (In thousands of gold pesos—tariff values) 
for 
inge 
sent En ee Benatar a armen cane tne ee 
troleum and derivatives 89,530 | 103,215 | 51/Tire inner tubes ° 
itive ttoncloth .... +++ | 36,436 54,532 | §2\Tractors. .... " 1,705 | 3.325 
iene e000 | Seeee 35,649 | 53|)Linen and manufactures . ‘ 4.317 | 3,264 
24,765 30,368 | s4iCattle, live ....... 3,701 | 3,207 
20,158 27,246 | 55|Musical instruments : 3.149 | 3,148 
16,017 27,029 | 56|Locomotives ..... . 3.544 | 3,036 
17,237 22,391 | s7\Ceramics, building ..... 3,044 | 3,029 
20,163 21,329 | s8iSand .....-. ¢ 2,837 | 3.027 
15.345 14,865 | so|Green coffee .......4. 2,939 | 2,975 
15,263 13,625 | 6o/Steel bars ......2... 2,131 | 2,948 
11,688 12,184 | 6r/Camvas shoes. ....... 1,586 | 2,017 
POM Verbamaté ....+.--- 12,547 12,154 | 62|Perfumes and toilet articles 2,822 | 2,649 
ugh, Portablemotors .....- 5,931 12,152 | 63/Galvanized sheets « . | 3,085 | 2,644 
ert EP, ly ote ee 6 12,329 10,670 | 64)Structuraliron....... 2,760 | 2,643 
nt, a BE by kun jeity % 8,884 | 10,416 | 6s\Electricdynamos...... 2,368 | 2,472 
materials die te ce 16,580 10,317 | 66/Bindertwine. ....... 2,451 | 2,370 
ome ‘otton yarn and thread 9,300 9.777 | 67|Barbed wire ........ 2,796 | 2.348 
prest wonsheets....-+-+-+-s 9,654 9,675 | 68\Copper wire ........ 1,786 +325 
URE te oe 6 wee © 8,023 9.573 | 6o\Iron or steel wire... ... 2,426 | 2,308 
Weeds ca... ee 6,495 8,725 | 70\Fish plates. .....6.. 3.341 | 2,244 
leaftobacco ....-+.-.- 8,287 8,530 | 71\Sewing machines ..... . 1,923 | 2,097 
OS a aa - 7,573 8,496 | 72\/Silk and woolcloth..... 2,485 | 2,006 
le of a ee 8,966 8,281 | 73/;Wool yarn. ......-. 2,058 | 1,047 
ding fortland cement ..... 8,779 8,143 | 74|Zinc ingots and bars 1,548 | 1,917 
‘indersand combines .. . 5,201 7,964 | 75|Radio apparatus ...... 1,524 1900 
ads; eee 7,065 7,743 76} ONE 05 i id esate % 1,979 | 1,892 
ith Vriting paper ...... 7,333 7,185 | 77 PRR cer ee dae 1,834 | 1,835 
Wit | stomobile accessories and 
ider- Parte ..... 5.917 6,792 | 78|Marble ....... - + | 1495 | 1,776 
iron shapes 6,256 6,497 | 79|Copper taps, joints, etc. . . . | 1,678 | 1,742 
and a a re 7,655 6,320 | 80/Animal and vegetable oils . 1,539 | 1,679 
have thern pitch pine 6,796 6,291 | 8r)Locomotive parts. ..... 1,814 | 1,654 
— a ee. 5,220 Gsth GGG cin we oi S oie BM alc & 1,540 | 1,642 
: ute aie.e 7% ° 5,608 Syed | Cee. se ia Se ES 1,780 +595 
ood 8 OS 5.715 5,650 | 84/Tin ingots and bars. .... 1,562 +517 
N ED os 6 6 0 5 6 5,485 5,516 | 85|;Wood pulp ........ 1,050 473 
ES eee 5,358 5,472 | 86|/Casks and kegs. . . 802 466 
. _ Paints and varnishes 5,560 5,438 | 87|Typewriters ........ 1,285 | 1,407 
ding procetary medicines 4,758 5.346 | 88|Asphalt .........-. 1,692 397 
DE 61s 6 4c 0.6 « 4,261 5,288 | 89/South American white pine 1,17 | 1,302 
0 2,039 5,106 | g0/\Copper pipe ........ 1,219 +390 
(in ron joists . 4,473 4.918 | or|Emamel ware. ....... 1,590 | 1,371 
ariff 7 Ee 3.793 pe coe. Pete ae 1,411 | 1,357 
electric cables . . 5,232 4.496 | 93|/Building stone . ...... 1,400 | 1,337 
fair Nool mixture cloth 4,230 4397 | 94|Sheep, live. ........ 952 | 1,330 
of palvanized wire . . . . . 4,882 3,924 | 95|Fibre for sewing bags . 1,561 | 1,303 
y Yorcelain, china, etc. 3,540 eve | GeaCaese os ri ee me 1,478 | 1,295 
this Pe electrical wire 4,071 3,846 | 97|/Copper ingots and bars 1,129 | 1,256 
ts e0, ee © | 1,207 3.773 | 98|White cement ....... 1,022 | 1,225 
t, Meese Coie & 4,079 3,744 | 99|\Cotton lace ........ 1,662 | 1,194 
tches and clocks 3-406 3.735 |t0ojElectric light bulbs . 7 1,053 | 1,175 
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CB: These figures have been compiled from El Comercio Exterior Argentino for 1928-1929. 
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.9866 for 1928 and .97786 for 1929. 


by multiplying by the approximate, estimated factors: 
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In Table 8, showing gross Argentine imports by countries, an 
attempt has been made to supply the 1930 figures, using the same 
method of estimating as was outlined in connection with Table 6. 
The total trade for 1930 is an estimate based on the percentage of 
decline shown in the first 9 months of the year. (Review of the 
River Plate, February 27, 1931.) 

The predominance of the United States as a supplier of the 
Argentine market is illustrated in the table, but it is difficult to 
perceive any decipherable trends in the standing of the first three 
countries, the American decline in 1930 being traceable to a single 
commodity—automobiles. Italy, France, Brazil and Spain all 
show a more or less declining trend in their relative importance 
as suppliers of the Argentine market, while the improving positions 
of Peru, Venezuela and the Netherland possessions (Curacao) are, 
of course, explained by the growth of the petroleum trade. 


Argentine Trade by Ports 


Buenos Aires occupies an overwhelmingly preponderant rdéle in 
the import trade of the Republic and it would seem safe to say 
that its proportion of the import movement as shown in Table 9 
is fairly representative of the importance of the capital in the 
economic, political and social life of the Republic. For the average 
representative of foreign manufacturers, Buenos Aires offers at 
least 75 per cent of his total sales possibilities in the Republic. 
True, a considerable part of the nation’s purchasing power is in 
the large estancias in the provinces and in the vineyards of San 
Juan and Mendoza, but the purchasing center of the country is 
indubitably and overwhelmingly centered in Buenos Aires. 

As an export center, however, Buenos Aires loses somewhat 
of its luster, although still the leading port of shipment. Rosario 
manages to obtain a fifth of Argentina’s total exports, and when 
the river is high the ocean vessels go even further upstream and 
load their precious grain at Santa Fé, accounting for that port’s 
share of the export total. Campana, Zarate, San Nicolas and Villa 
Constitucién are other inland points of shipment, all on the line 
between Buenos Aires and Rosario. Bahia Blanca is, of course, 
the great grain shipping port of the south, the terminal of the 
Southern Railway, and the commercial center of the Pampas. 
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La Plata, the first Argentine port encountered on entering the 
River Plate, is becoming increasingly important as efforts are 
made to divert Buenos Aires trade there, thus relieving the con- 
gestion at the capital. 

It might be noted that although 98 per cent of the imports and 
8 per cent of the exports pass through the nine ports shown in 
Table 9, eighty other import and export points are maintained by 
the nation, thirty-three of these lesser ports bringing less than 
10,000 pesos a year in customs duties into the Treasury.’ 


The Balance of International Payments 


One of the most important, although all too frequently neglected 
aspects of foreign trade is the study of the balance of international 
payments, that is, of all those known or estimated international 
transactions which tend to influence exchange rates or affect the 
movement of gold. 

The only available material on the subject in Argentina consists 
of the yearly tabulations published by the banking house of Ernesto 
Tornquist & Cia., Ltda. of Buenos Aires. These studies have 
neither the accuracy nor the completeness of the splendid studies 
of the same nature prepared in England and in the United States, 
but in view of the difficulty of obtaining reliable data for such 
work and the extremely technical economic nature of the task, 
Sefior Carlos Alfredo Tornquist, the author of those reports, is 
entitled to all praise for his pioneer work in this direction. 

The value of properly prepared and interpreted statements of the 
balance of international payments is so great, and the general 
ignorance of their nature and purpose so profound that it would 
seem desirable to discuss the subject in detail before attempting 
to analyze the very interesting figures presented in the Tornquist 
reports. 

In the first place, what is a statement of the balance of inter- 
national payments? In the Tornquist studies, it is given as an 
annual statement of Assets and Liabilities. Of what? Surely, 
not of the Argentine Republic, for it omits from consideration 
the more or less permanent wealth of the nation which would 
correspond to the Net Worth (or capital) in a mercantile statement 


* 1929 basis. Source: El Comercio Exterior Argentino. 
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of Assets and Liabilities. In fact, from the nature of the items 
included by Sr. Tornquist, it is evident that it is a statement of 
the international financial transactions during the course of the 
year rather than a cross-section of Assets and Liabilities as his 
headings would imply. 

That will explain why, on closing his estimated balance of pay- 
ments, Sr. Tornquist is forced to explain that two of the items 
listed under Assets (Issue of new capital, and Gold exported) 
should properly be construed as Liabilities, and that three of the 
listed Liabilities (Credit to Spain, Banking credits, and Unspecified 
balance) are in reality Assets,’ surely a most confusing statement 
to the lay reader. 

As a matter of fact, it is this very widespread confusion as to 
the precise nature of a balance of international payments which 
renders a comprehension of its significance so difficult to the 
average person, and consequently robs such statements of the 
influence that they could and should exercise on the nation’s com- 
mercial policy. 

THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS EXPLAINED. By some authorities, in 
an effort to clarify the meaning of the term in the minds of the 
layman, the balance of international payments has been likened 
to a nation’s “cash-book.”” To the present writer this would seem 
but to obfuscate the issue, for most of the transactions do not 
involve either an actual debit or an actual credit of cash. It is 
true that all of the entries involve transactions which might be 
represented in terms of cash, but the only true cash item in in- 
ternational payments is the shipment of gold, and this, paradoxi- 
cally, is the one entry which finds itself on the wrong side of the 
ledger in all international balance books. Hence if the statement 
of international payments is to be termed a cash-book, it involves 
a further explanation and exception which can only tend to be- 
fuddle the earnest seeker of the truth. 

Getting away from the customary terms and definitions and the 
previous conceptions of the subject, what, precisely, does the 
balance of international payment of a country purport to be? It 

* Business Conditions in Argentina, January 1931, he 

% The Balance of International Payments in the s. in oan th: Dr. Ray Ovid 
Hall, pp. 67 et seq. Dr. Hall later explains that by ‘ oreign exchange 


holdings are meant, and this would seem to justify a confirm the present 
author’s preference ‘for the ‘ ‘clearing house” concept rather than the ‘‘cash- 


explanation. 
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js merely a statement of all transactions, dealings, or operations 
of a State, or of the individuals composing that State, which affect 
or tend to affect the funds available for foreign exchange. In 
other words, the concept of the balance of international payments 
is that of a clearing house. Taking then “The International Clear- 
ing House” as a parallel, let us endeavor to journalize as chief 
accountant for the Argentine nation, a number of typical transac- 
tions, each involving a different problem, and each one rendered 
transparently clear by keeping the new concept of the clearing 
house in mind. Bear in mind that the accounts are being kept by 
Argentina; the entries are made in Argentina’s account with the 
“International Clearing House.” 


Argentina sells wheat reduce Wheat on Hand (Asset) CREDIT 
increase funds in Clearing House (Asset) DEBIT 
Argentina sends gifts reduce Net Worth (Liability) Desir 
to Europe reduce funds in Clearing House (Asset) CREDIT 
Argentina receives gold increase Cash on Hand (Asset) DEBIT 
reduce funds in Clearing House (Asset) CREDIT 
Argentina ships gold reduce Cash on Hand (Asset) CREDIT 
increase funds in Clearing House (Asset) Desit 
Argentina lends money increase Accounts Receivable (Asset) DEBIT 
reduce funds in Clearing House (Asset) CREDIT 
Argentina receives interest increase Profit and Loss Account (Liability) CREDIT 
increase funds in Clearing House (Asset) DEBIT 
Argentina sells securities decrease Stocks and Bonds (Asset) CREDIT 
increase funds in Clearing House (Asset) Desir 
Argentina pays freight increase Expense Account (Asset) DeEsitT 
reduce funds in Clearing House (Asset) CREDIT 


It will be seen that the “International Clearing House Account” 
is on the asset side; that is correct because it is clear that, no 
matter how bad “business” is, short of insolvency, the Argentine 
nation always has some funds available for foreign exchange,— 
the “International Clearing House” always owes Argentina some 
money, although this sum may be diminished or increased greatly 
at the end of a year’s transactions. Naturally,—a fundamental fact 
in double entry accounting,—when one debits an asset one in- 
creases it, when one credits a liability one increases, it and vice 
versa. 
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This concept of the clearing house brings out one point very 
forcibly,—that there is a difference between a “balancing” entry 
and a “settling” entry. How is a clearing house account balanced, 
either in private or in international accounting? By putting down 
in the ledger the difference between total debits and total credits, 
adding them up to equal sums, and carrying forward the balance on 
the opposite side of the ledger as the amount due from (or to) 
the clearing house, Brought Forward. Hence, in the balance of 
international payments, the entry, “Net Change in Current In- 
debtedness” (short term indebtedness), is the “balancing” entry 
each year, and is the one that would be “brought forward” each 
year, inasmuch as it has not been attempted to ascertain the size 
of the funds which were available for foreign exchange at the 
commencement of the year (probably an impossible task in the 
case of Argentina), and the only balancing item that can be used 
is the net gain or loss in these funds. 

That then is the “balancing” entry; the “settling” entry is gold, 
and here the analogy between the supposititious “International 
Clearing House” and the ordinary private clearing house is perfect. 
When the banker in New York or elsewhere finds that he owes too 
much money to the clearing house, he sends a truck load of gold 
from his vaults and deposits it in the vaults of a neighboring bank, 
at the same time giving the clearing house a check on that bank for 
the amount deposited. The reverse is likewise true. In other 
words, the one and only means of “settling” clearing house ac- 
counts, whether private or international, is by a shipment of gold 
or its equivalent. In international payments, as in private domes- 
tic payments, the “settling” operations in gold are insignificant, 
and nations are able to move billions of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise and pay for billions of dollars worth of services at home 
and abroad with a relatively meager amount of actual gold 
movement. 

If the foregoing rather lengthy and verbose discussion can help 
to clarify in the mind of the average lay reader the purpose and 
significance of a statement of the balance of international pay- 
ments, it will be more than justified, for there is probably no 
aspect of Argentina’s foreign trade more worthy of study and 
understanding than this one. 
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ARGENTINE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
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THE ARGENTINE BALANCE ANALYZED. In the accompanying table 
(Table 10), the facts and figures compiled by Sr. Tornquist have 
been rearranged in the manner suggested above, and it is believed 
that in this way several significant facts not otherwise readily ap- 
parent are brought into sharp relief. 

In the first place, it is seen that certain of the items entered in 
the balance of international payments fluctuate considerably from 
year to year, while other entries remain comparatively constant, 
The last two items (net change in international banking accounts, 
and unspecified balances) may be ignored for the present, for they 
are apparently balancing entries and the probably wide margin of 
error involved might lead to wrong conclusions. 

The most erratic item in the account is that of the gold 
movement, for witness a net import of gold in 1927-28 of over 
150,000,000 pesos and a net export of nearly 125,000,000 pesos in 
the following year, a fluctuation of some 275,000,000 pesos, a sum 
approximately equivalent to the total value of the entire wheat 
crop exported in the record year of 1929. In other words, this 
oscillation in the gold movement had as pronounced an effect upon 
the balance of international payments as would an absolute crop 
failure in Argentina’s principal export product! 

Two other items are likewise subject to considerable and, as it 
would appear, uncontrollable fluctuation—the merchandise move- 
ment and the flotation of new capital issues. The remaining 
entries are fairly constant and, it may be noted, invariably un- 
favorable. The word “unfavorable” is here used, not in a narrow 
mercantilist sense to denote a preponderance of importations, but 
in its generally accepted meaning, that is, to describe an adverse 
movement of wealth, a definite subtraction from the sum resources 
of the nation. That is not to say that the payment of interest or 
dividends is a matter to be avoided, for, obviously, foreign capital 
which has done so much for the development of Argentina is 
entitled to its recompense, but the actual payment of the service, 
no matter how meritorious the purpose, is a subtraction from the 
nation’s pocketbook quite as much as the essentially non-promotive 
expenditures of Argentine travelers abroad, remittances of 
foreigners residing in Argentina and so forth. 

These comparatively stable, unfavorable items may be summed 
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up substantially as follows, taking the average entries over the 
three year period :— 


Net" purchases of foreign securities by Argentinians . 3,350,000 Pesos 
Net interest payable on foreign loans ....... 62,650,000 “ 
Net expenditures of Argentine travelers abroad .. . 20,000,000 “ 
See NWR SS OS) Sone aa ee - 979,000,000 ‘“* 
Service on Cédulas Hipotecarias. ......... 7,500,000 “* 
OIDs os: eo ar aae eel Lae ee 38,300,000 “ 
Remittances to Europe of foreigners in Argentina . . 34,000,000 “ 
ss sa te ae. ee ee pid «eee - 244,800,000 Pesos 


In short, on the average, Argentina must be prepared to meet 
obligations or “invisible imports” amounting to nearly 245,000,000 
pesos per annum. These obligations must be met either by (a) 
a favorable balance in the merchandise movement which, in the 
three years in question has averaged only 156,000,000 pesos, 
leaving nearly 89,000,000 uncovered, (b) by a continuance of 
foreign borrowing, or (c) by a direct subtraction from the wealth 
of the country which may, as occurred in 1928-29, take the form 
of the actual exportation of gold. 

CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. These con- 
siderations suffice to show the vital significance of a study and 
comprehension of the balance of international payments, for if, 
as is indicated by Sr. Tornquist’s figures, the nation must have a 
favorable merchandise balance of nearly 250,000,000 gold pesos” 
in order to maintain her standards of living without further bor- 
rowing or impoverishment of the nation by spending in excess of 
her international income, reason would seem to dictate an economic 
and legislative policy either of curtailing imports (which means 
reducing the standard of living), or of increasing the value of 
exports (as by a careful study of market demands, actual and 
potential), and of restricting future borrowings to those enter- 
prises, public or private, which are directly beneficial in an 
economic sense, and which will consequently tend to increase the 
productivity and the exportations of the nation. 

To revert to the statement of the Argentine balance of inter- 

“By “net” is meant, of course, in each instance, the difference between 
purchases and sales, or payables and receivables, etc. 

%The favorable trade Cols in the calendar year 1929 amounted to only 


92,000,000 —. while from estimates based on partial figures, it would seem that 
1930 will show an unfavorable merchandise balance of at least 160,000,000 pesos. 
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national payments as set forth in Table 10, it is obvious that before 
there can be any sound appraisal of the actual yearly progress of 
the Argentine nation on that basis, and before any rule of policy 
for the determination of economic legislation and action can be 
wisely laid down, there must necessarily be a considerable refine. 
ment in the method of arriving at the actual amounts and balances, 

For example, the item of unspecified balances, which ran as 
high as 126,000,000 pesos in the 1927-28 report, is stated by Sr, 
Tornquist to represent “the balance between the assets and lia- 
bilities which he has been unable to determine numerically.” In 
other words, this entry is what in the Balance of International 
Payments of the United States is termed a “net discrepancy due 
to errors and omissions.”“ That being the case, it is surprising 
to find that in the 1928-29 statement, the same item, appearing this 
time on the “liability” side in order to balance the account, is 
followed by the statement that it should in reality be considered 
an “asset.” 

A more thorough analysis of all of the manifold factors that 
should properly be included in the Argentine balance of pay- 
ments would greatly reduce this large margin of error. The 
merchandise items must be carefully scrutinized. Are the valua- 
tions trustworthy? On the export side, when Argentine vessels 
carry the cargo, their freight charges form an invisible export, 
inasmuch as Argentine export figures are calculated on local 
prices,” resumably on an f. o. b. Buenos Aires basis. Freight 
charges on exports carried in foreign vessels do not figure in the 
Argentine balance of payments. 

The reverse is, of course, true in the case of imported goods, 
although here the problem is complicated by the involved manner 
of arriving at the so-called “real” values.” 

Amongst other factors which must be taken into consideration 
in arriving at a reliable statement of Argentina’s international 
balance of payments are the following :” 


3 Business Conditions in Argentina, October 1929, p. 108. 

% Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1929, D. 7 

% El Comercio Exterior Argentino, p. 32. 

%* Ibid, p. 31. : 

” This fist has been compiled by going through The Balance of International 
Payments of the United States in 1929, by Dr. Ray Ovid Hall, which is um 
doubtedly the most thorough and informative study of the subject extant. 
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1. Bunker coal and oil sales to foreign vessels 
Argentine fuel expenditures in foreign ports 
2. Ship chandler and ship repair bills to foreign vessels 
Argentine expenditures for same in foreign parts 
3. Sales and purchases of vessels (not included in foreign 
trade statistics) 
Unrecorded parcel post shipments—import and export 


; Difference between beginning and end of year in the net 
sum owed abroad or due from abroad on imports and 
exports 

6. Allowance for smuggling 

7. Allowance for undervaluation to evade duties or otherwise 
8. Allowance for bad debts 
9. Allowance for pilferage, loss or damage unless fully 


covered by foreign insurance 
10. Exchange fluctuations 
11. Railway and riverboat earnings on transit trade to 
Paraguay 
12. Sums carried back to Europe by temporary immigrants to 
| Argentina, chiefly Italian 
13. Diplomatic expenditures in Argentina and by Argentine 
[ diplomats abroad 
! 14. Missionary, charitable and scientific expenditures 
15. International insurance transactions 
16. Foreign advertising in Argentina 
| 17. Subscriptions to foreign magazines and newspapers 
| 18. International news services 
19. Royalties on moving picture films, etc. 
20. Analysis of new foreign loans, subtracting refunding 
operations and allowing for premiums or discounts 
21. Private investments of foreign individuals and corpora- 
tions in Argentina 
22. Bond redemptions, and sinking fund operations 
23. Difference between beginning and end of year in net 
amounts due to or from foreigners (exports and im- 
ports of short-term capital) 
24. Earmarking of Argentine gold on deposit abroad 


It is realized, of course, that these suggested refinements or 
investigations cannot be concluded within the space of a single 
year, and that in many cases it will be impossible to improve upon 
the present rough estimates of the entries in the Argentine balance 
of payments. Indeed, with the present tardiness in the publication 

| of official Argentine statistics, Sr. Tornquist is entitled to nothing 
| but the highest praise for the valuable contribution which he, as 
| aprivate citizen, has made to the world’s knowledge of the subject. 
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However, in view of the fact that no branch of Argentine 
statistical information can be of greater importance to the welfare 
of the country than a thorough and comprehensive analysis of the 
balance of international payments, it is to be hoped that either 
Sr. Tornquist or someone else equally qualified may soon under- 
take this great and vital task. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION IN THE ARGENTINE MARKET 


Thus far, the survey has dealt with the basic facts of Argentine 
trade from the viewpoint of Argentina itself, and the treatment 
has been largely statistical. In this section of the report, dealing 
with the subject of international competition from the viewpoint 
of the foreign trader striving to gain or retain a foothold in that 
market, it will be found that statistics are usually of minor value 
and, indeed, not infrequently misleading. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPETITION IN ARGENTINA. The accompany- 
ing table (Table 11) shows the principal commodity imports into 
Argentina from the United States and United Kingdom, the two 
leading competitors. In the case of any commodity where one 
country predominates in the trade to the extent of 80 per cent or 
over, the corresponding figure is marked with an asterisk. In this 
way, it is at once apparent that in certain commodity lines, such 
as in the case of British coal or American automobiles, a country 
may have such pronounced competitive advantages that competi- 
tion, for all practical purposes, is virtually non-existent. Thus, 
the figures would seem to indicate that in 18 out of 25 listed 
commodities, there is no competition between the two countries, 
and furthermore that only 24 per cent (in value) of the goods 
supplied by the United States to Argentina are, broadly speaking, 
competitive with British goods (assuming that the commodities 
listed present a fair cross-section of the total trade). 

However, this is precisely where a statistical study of competi- 
tion may be most misleading. Is it safe to assume, for example, 
merely because the United States obtains 97 per cent of the 
automotive business, that the trade is non-competitive? It would 
be difficult to convince a British automobile manufacturer of that 
fact. Great Britain gets by far the major share of the chemicals 


trade, yet that preponderance may in some cases rest upon a frat ‘ 
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TABLE II 
e ARGENTINE IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM 
le (Tariff values—in thousands of gold pesos) 
ar _—_reroene Oe eee azssryYéI0OS@»9»S Se e—e—e—e——wNyNT Re teresa raseeaaeaaenseoneneaa-aaseeaeneeaeaseeeaeenaaeeeeaaae een 
r Imports from | Imports from 
United States | United Kingdom 
Commodity Value | Ratio| Value | Ratio 
ae owe ee tS eee 7,318| *84 1,421; 16 
nt Fish and shell-fish ........ 1,210| *81 277| 19 
yg / fFruitsandnuts...... pis 2,382| *97 80 3 
nt RESTON 9 Wg 6. Sal eh 1,819} *94 108 6 
at | ee ge as 369| *89 44, It 
me ‘ Cheese... Bei gene ae meray, oct 5| 33 10| 67 
Spicesand condiments ...... 21 7 301; *93 
Vegetables and cereals ...... 1,636, *95 go 5 
y Tobacco and manufactures .... . 1,116] *87 162| 13 
to Silk and Rayon manufactures... . 374, 21 1,391 79 
W0 | Woolmanufactures ........ 95 1 | 11,373) *99 
ne Cotton manufactures. ....... 9,900} 33 | 20,465} 67 
or Petroleum and products ...... 50,291} *98 809 2 
his Chemicals and allied products. .. . 8,200; 43 | 10,801 57 
ch | Lumberandtimber ........ 11,359| *98 175 2 
Wood manufactures ........ 760| *81 174, 19 
ry Paper and cardboard (excluding printed 
- DS are kb a ee es 8 1,701; 59 I,I9t| 4! 
us, Leather and manufactures ..... 840} 58 604; 42 
ied | Iron and steel (including firearms) . . | 19,430) 41 | 27,462) 59 
es, | Machinery (excluding electrical) . . . | 22,303) *80 5,:719| 20 
ods | Electrical machinery and apparatus . 3,411| 66 1,777| 33 
ng, Automobiles (including chassis) . . . | 25,694) *97 818 3 
jes | Glassand glassware ........ 112 9 1,137} “91 
Rubber tires, allclasses ...... 13,327| *87 2,015} 13 
sie MRT, ig 5 tg woke ce 3,908} Ir | 31,913) *89 
5 ns 5 sb bs 32 8 372| *o2 
o All other commodities .... . . . | 37,645) 45 46,681 55 
ald se sw ok we 8 217,816, 57 |166,460) 43 
hat | ble i ea re a ; 
iy | Source: Compiled from Amwuario del Comercio Exterior for 1927, 
s. | these being the latest value figures available. 


Note: The ratio figures apply, of course, to the ratio between the 
United States and United Kingdom. In some cases, other countries 
may get a larger proportion of the total Argentine trade than either of 
these countries, 

*Non-competitive; i. e., where ratio in favor of either country is 80% or over. 
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tion of a cent advantage in price, an infinitesimal superiority jg 
quality, or some equally competitive factor. of go 
In short, it may be precisely in those commodity lines where the eo 
statistics show the trade most evenly divided that competition js ; 
least severe, as in the leather and leather goods trade, for example, sous 
the United States getting the bulk of the former and the Unite sili 
Kingdom the greater part of the latter. In iron and steel, the oak 4 
British are preponderant as suppliers of pig iron, steel bars and Of ¢ 
plates, rails, iron sheets, columns and fishplates, while the Unite clusi 
States leads in wire rope, barbed wire and revolvers, and both - a 
countries are severely competitive with each other and with ; 2 : 
Germany in galvanized iron sheets, galvanized wire, and galyan- = : 
ized cast iron pipe. er. 
Then again, to cite minor but typical examples, the United = 
States dominates in the safety razor trade and the British ip * 
writing inks, but both countries are meeting competition from ve 
cheaper German imitations, and it is obvious that goods compete Argenti 
with one another not merely in the same price or quality class, that it 
but that cheap and inferior goods compete with dearer and better ites 
goods, that iron competes with steel, lead with copper, silk with populati 
rayon, and so forth. It would be safe to say that there is scareely aie en 
a single article in the entire category of Argentine imports that thinks i 
does not compete in one sense or another with some other product back to 
in the same or in a different class. a 
Hence, the logical manner to approach a study of competitive large la: 
trends is largely to discard the statistical method and to broachthe{ j, ies 
subject from the standpoint of the various factors that tendt} 1.44 ay, 
influence the growth of trade. For the sake of convenience, thet} 4¢ natur. 
factors may be grouped as follows, although the classification cam séiserou 
make no pretense of being either exclusive or scientific: (1) th explain , 
influence of commodity specialization; (2) the influence of cost americas 
and quality; (3) the influence of marketing and advertising proved tc 
methods; (4) the influence of propaganda; (5) the influence of products 
racial factors; (6) the influence of investments. consist le 
and quali 
EUROPE, 






The Influence of Commodity Specialization 


By and large, a country produces what its own home markt) manufact 


demand. Even in England, where nearly seven shillings worl 8 “Highli 
[ 86] Commerce ; 
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of goods are destined for export out of every guinea’s worth 
produced, the greatest market for British goods is Great Britain 
itself, while in the United States some go per cent of the total 
production is sold at home. In foreign trade, as in domestic, the 
bulk of the merchandise is, so to speak, ready-to-wear, not custom 
tailored. Goods are made for the average run of customers to 
meet with generally prevalent needs and fancies. 

Of course, many British firms manufacture chiefly, or almost 
exclusively for export, and there are exceptional cases of this kind 
in the United States and elsewhere. In that event, the goods 
manufactured are presumably made to fit the exigencies of the 
major foreign markets, but with these and a few other obvious 
exceptions, that country which manufactures for its home market 
goods which are at the same time suitable for foreign consumption 
possesses an enormous natural advantage in world competition. 

This is borne out in the case of United States trade with 
Argentina. “The United States is similar to Latin America in 
that it is, comparatively speaking, a new country possessing vast 
reaches of undeveloped lands and resources, and a relatively sparse 
population. Our undertakings, as are also those of Latin America, 
are on a large scale. When the new world builds highways it 
thinks in terms of miles; the old world, with its highways dating 
back to Rome, thinks in terms of yards. Agriculture in the new 
world is the problem of economizing man power and of exploiting 
large land areas. It is an extensive and mechanized industry. 
In the old world the problem is to get the most out of the little 
land available. The question is one of natural limitations and 
of natural resources. These generalities, allowing for the obvious 
numerous exceptions, account for the general trend of trade and 
explain why American implements and American machinery, 
American products in general, made for our own market, have 
proved to be better adapted to Latin American needs than are the 
products of the Old World. Our major sales to Latin America 
consist largely of goods which thus represent the enormous price 
and quality advantages of efficient quantity production.’™ 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN COMPETITION. In each of the leading 
manufacturing nations of the world there are certain articles 


*“Highlights in the Latin American Commercial Situation,” George J. Eder, 
Commerce Reports, January 6, 1930. 
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produced that enjoy particular prestige in international markets, 
by reason of their quality, their cheapness, their good taste, or 
some other tangible attribute that makes them peculiarly acceptable 
to the trade. The accompanying table (Table 12), listing the ten 
leading Argentine imports, in order, from each of the five principal 
competitors in that market, brings out that point in striking fashion. 

In the group of ten leading imports from the United States, only 
a single item can be considered as strictly competitive with 
European products, namely tire casings. In automobiles, trucks 
and accessories, the extent of the domestic market makes possible 
economies in manufacture and improvements in design, construc- 
tion and materials that place the American car beyond the reach 
of foreign competition. The small existing demand in Argentina 
for European cars is attributable to the same factors that influence 
their importation into the United States,—a desire to have some- 
thing different from one’s neighbor, a more exclusive or a more 
individual model, regardless of price or quality.” 

The manufacture of tires requires a much smaller outlay of 
capital and a smaller scale of production is feasible; hence, 
American tires and tubes do not enjoy the same sales superiority 
as in the case of motor cars, although getting 60 per cent of the 
business (by weight) in 1929, followed by Dunlop (British), 
Pirelli (Italian), Continental (German), and Michelin (French).” 

American harvesters enjoy the same advantages as do automo- 
biles, the only competition, and that small, being in the shape of 
shipments from American branch plants in Canada. 

In the remaining five items, it is obvious that natural advantages 
in the United States place that country in a non-competitive 
position, at least in so far as the other four nations listed are 
concerned. There is certainly no possibility of European competi- 
tion in naphtha, fuel oil, lubricating oil, or southern pitch pine, 
although, of course, other areas can and do compete. The cotton 
yarn market is competitive, but in this category (Algodén hilado 
crudo para el telar), the grades supplied by the United States are 


"The leading European makes sold in Buenos Aires are, in order of number 
of registrations: 1. Fiat: 2. Citroen; 3. Renault; 4. Minerva; 5. Peugeot; 6. 
Mercedes; 7. Delage; 8. Rolls-Royce; 9. Morris; 1o. Tene Seen In all only 
354 European cars were registered as against 5,659 cars of American make (1950). 

*™Deduced from figures in Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic, 
October 31, 1930. Appendix III. 
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practically non-competitive, and comprise 70 per cent of the 
business. 

In the British group six of the tén listed articles are competitive 
with products given in the remaining columns. However, im the 
coal trade, British preponderance assumes practically the propor. 
tions of a monopoly, and in the rail and railway material items, 
British railway interests in Argentina determine the market trend 
so that these lines are to a large extent beyond competition. Three 
of the remaining commodities are decidedly competitive, although 
not duplicated in this particular table, the only British product in 
which no competition is shown being in mange remedies and other 
animal specifics. 

The German list shows duplication in only three items, a typical 
article of German manufacture in which that country leads being 
toys. In the paper trade, as well, Germany predominates, although 
in newsprint and wrapping paper, she is normally outclassed by 
Canada and Sweden. 

Two typically Italian products which are to a large extent non- 
competitive owing in part to racial influences in Argentina as 
well as to the intrinsic quality of the articles, are olive oil and 
tomato paste. Half of the listed Italian products are competitive, 
three with French and two with British goods. 

In the French group, the last item on the list, champagne, is 
perhaps the most typical, and is probably one of the few commer- 
cial products which in no sense of the word can be considered 
competitive. Other beverages there are in the Argentine import 
list, but it is difficult to conceive of British whiskey, German beer, 
Italian chianti or American grape juice being substituted for 
French champagne in a competitive sense. 

Thus, the normal influence of commodity specialization in this 
or that manufacturing country, whether by reason of natural 
advantage, skill or custom, is obviously and overwhelmingly the 
major determinant of trade trends. There is no disputing the 
price advantages of American pitch pine, British coal, German 
galvanized iron, Italian olive oil, or French structural iron, nor 
can the superior qualities of American agricultural implements, 
British woolens, German toys, Italian tomato paste and French 

eenenie Conditions in the Argentine Republic, October 31, 1930, Appendit 
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champagne be denied. Twenty-five out of the thirty-nine com- 
modities listed in Table 12 (omitting duplications) may be re- 
garded as more or less non-competitive as between the five 
countries listed, these twenty-five items amounting to 67 per cent 
of the total in point of value. If this percentage could be applied 
to the entire list of Argentine imports, it would seem that only a 
third of the total trade could be considered as strictly competitive, 
in the generally accepted sense of the term,” although of course, 
were the list of nations amplified, American petroleum would be 
found competitive with Peruvian, and so forth. 

ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN EXPORTS TO ARGENTINA. Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy and France are engaged in active inter-competi- 
tion in most of their major export lines, while on the other hand, 
of the ten leading Argentine imports from the United States, only 
14 per cent (in value) can be considered competitive with pro- 
ducts from the remaining countries under consideration. It may 
be asked whether or not this percentage can be taken as represen- 
tative of the whole of United States trade with Argentina, inasmuch 
as these ten commodities represent some 37 per cent of Argentine 
purchases from the United States. 

To answer that question, and at the same time to shed some 
further light on the extent of competition in the Argentine market, 
Table 13 has been compiled, showing the major United States 
exports to Argentina in 1929. United States statistics rather than 
Argentine, have been selected in view of the greater accuracy in 
valuations” and the more complete break-up into commodity 
groups, facilitating analysis. It will be seen that three rough 
classifications have been made: 

(a) Commodities which may be considered “absolutely” non- 
competitive with British, German, Italian and French products by 
reason of the fact that these goods are native to the United States 
and not to the other countries named, except, perhaps to a very 
minor extent. Most of these products can be admitted to the group 
without question. In the case of the canned fish, this consists 


™The listed items total some 252,000,000 pesos (tariff values) or over a third 
of the total imports, so that the cross-section taken should be fairly representative. 

It may be noted that tire casings are listed at only $2,874,000. In 1927, the 
figure was $3,254,000, although Argentine statistics showed a valuation of 11,385,000 
gold pesos for these imports from the United States. In view of the fact that only 
305,114 casings were involved, the Argentine valuation is clearly out of all 
proportion. 
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chiefly of Alaska and Columbia River salmon and of California 
“sardines” (herring) not produced in the other countries. Of 
course it might be said that salmon competes with British kippered 
herring and so forth, but the line of competition must be drawn 
somewhere if it is to be discussed at all; Oregon apples are not to 
be classed as competitive with Sicilian oranges nor cottonseed with 
olive oil despite the kinship of use. The cotton yarn, as has been 
said, is of grades that are almost entirely free from competition 
with British, Italian and other yarns. The other items would seem 
to require no explanation. 

(b) Commodities which may be considered “virtually” non- 
competitive by reason of the overwhelming manufacturing ad- 
vantages in the United States chiefly accounted for by the fact 
that in these lines the United States is the largest consuming 
market and has been able to perfect mass production methods that 
insure definite advantage of price or quality, or both. In the case 
of wool knit bathing suits, it would seem to be a case of styling, 
fit, and quality rather than of manufacturing advantages, but in 
any event the American article enjoys a decided preference. In 
the sewing machine line, the German machines which are sold in 
almost as large volume as the American are so greatly inferior in 
quality that they can scarcely be considered as competitive, cater- 
ing as they do largely to a different class of trade. The same is 
true of typewriters, phonographs and several other items listed in 
this group. 

(c) Commodities in which competition with the other countries 
listed is more or less severe. In this list are included all other 
articles shipped by the United States to Argentina. The group 
contains several very broad classifications and it would seem 
certain that included in these categories are a number of items in 
which the United States occupies a practically non-competitive 
position. Hence, the total of $59,000,000 in this column would 
seem to be a very generous figure for the total of competitive 
goods (in so far as these five countries are concerned), even 
allowing for a certain amount of competition in the lines listed 
under columns (a) and (b). 

Hence, we may deduce that British, German, French and Italian 
competition is nil in the case of more than 20 per cent of American 
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exports to Argentina, and is, to all practical purposes, ineffectual 
in the case of a further 50 per cent, while at the outside, only 
28 per cent of the trade can be considered within range of active 
competition. Taken in conjunction with the percentage gleaned 
from Table 12, it would appear that between 14 per cent and 28 
per cent of United States exports to Argentina are subject to 
effective competition from the European countries named.™ 


The Influence of Cost and Quality 


Broadly speaking, cost and quality are the two major determi- 
nants in the purchase and sale of merchandise. Into the item of 
cost enter such factors as price, transportation charges, credit 
terms, and so forth, while the subject of quality cannot be divorced 
from that of the use for which the article is intended, a fact too 
often lost sight of by British manufacturers to their detriment. 
The criterion of quality is whether or not the goods are adequate 
for the purpose for which they are intended, while the criterion of 
value is the ratio between quality and cost. These criteria do not 
mean the sacrifice of quality in an effort to lower cost; they do 
imply the application of sound engineering and manufacturing 
practice with a view to producing an article of desired quality and 
effectiveness at the lowest possible cost, and stress the absurdity 
and costliness of manufacturing a machine that will last fifty years 
but that will be obsolete in ten. 

The Sheffield Industrial Mission which visited Argentina in Sep- 
tember and October of 1930 reported that the first answer to their 
question, “Why have Sheffield goods lost ground?” was usually 
“Because your prices are too high,’”™ yet throughout their report 
it would appear that they had found that American manufacturers 
were getting the cream of the quality trade while German com- 
petitors were taking the skimmings at the lowest prices, so that 
it might have been more accurate had the answer been “Because 

*% The Scandinavian countries compete in lumber and wood products, while 


Russia is competitive in that line as well as in petroleum. Soviet competition 
has been decidedly spasmodic and while it has been largely responsible for the 


disorganization of the Argentine lumber market, it would be impossible to venture 
an opinion as to the permanent importance of that source of trade rivalry. 
Caustic Soda is another large Soviet contribution to Argentine imports. 

% Report of the Sheffield Industrial Mission to South America, p. 78. 
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British goods are not of high enough quality, cost considered, nor 
low enough cost, quality considered.’”™ 

The relationship set forth above between quality and purpose 
is brought out by the report of that Mission in the following terms: 
“As regards the sale of artisans’ tools, in some articles the loss of 
trade is probably chiefly due to the fact that American patterns 
which we do not make at present in Sheffield have become the 
standard, and the Sheffield type of tool is no longer what the market 
asks for.”™ 

Of course, it would be absurd and wholly unfair to assume that 
in all cases British goods are inferior to American or vice versa, 
but it is probably true that in many cases where the British have 
lost out in competition it has been because their goods, although 
possibly of excellent quality for some purposes, were ill fitted to 
the particular uses to which they would be put in the Argentine 
market. 

COMPETITION IN SPECIFIC COMMODITIES. In the case of auto- 
mobiles, for example, the English tax on horsepower makes it 
impossible for the British manufacturer economically to turn out 
a car with sufficient power or stamina for Argentine service while 
on the other hand the twelve-ton trucks exhibited at the recent 
British Trade Exposition in Buenos Aires were entirely too heavy, 
in dead weight load as well as in capacity, for Argentine roads and 
needs. 

In some cases, the factors of price and quality distinctly divided 
the market into separate categories between which there is little 
or no competition. For example, in rigid electric conduit, there 
are three principal sources of supply for the Argentine market. 
Germany gets about 60 per cent of the business, supplying a light- 
weight, low price conduit suitable for use in the majority of small 


* The same report states: 

“Hay Forks, etc.—We were informed that the importation of French and 
German makes is a fairly new experiment, and has not been very successful, 
farmers preferring to pay a higher price for the better grade American tool”; 

“Axes.—These are chiefly used for cutting Quebracho wood, which is extremely 
hard, the Spanish word, in fact, means ‘axe-breaker’ and it is almost impossible 
to drive nails into this wood. As shown by the figures, the great bulk of this 
trade is with America, chiefly one factory (both best and second grade)”; 

“Picks.—Attention is called to the large sales from United States fon a quality 

is). We see no reason why Sheffield could not secure some part of this trade.” 

“Carpenters Hammers.—Are of two patterns, viz., American adze eye claw 
hammer (best American, cheaper German), and Continental type, square head 
hammer, Germany or France”; 

“Squares, Levels, etc.—American patterns, best American; cheap German 
make,” pp. 61, 62, 63. 

™ Tbid., p. 14. 
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buildings of cheap construction. The British take about 20 per 
cent of the trade, specializing in medium weight conduit, while 
American manufacturers get the remaining business, almost ex- 
clusively in the heaviest types used in the modern skyscrapers in 
the business district and in other buildings where expense is not 
the major consideration.” 

Not infrequently, the higher priced article will gradually be 
replaced by the cheaper merchandise, as the accompanying table 
will show has been true in the case of shovels (Table 14). 


TABLE 14 
EXPORTS OF SHOVELS AND SPADES TO ARGENTINA 








F Quantity Price per Value 

om (dozens) dozen (dollars) 
1926 

United States ....... 11,872 $38.53 $101,276 

United Kingdom ...... 8,404 8.90 74,827 
1927 

United States ....... 12,133 7.97 96,750 

United Kingdom ...... 15,204 8.74 132,870 
1928 

Deited States ww ee 9,041 8.43 76,217 

United Kingdom ...... 25,988 7.06 183,496 
1929 

United States ......-.- 5,813 9.00 52,305 

United Kingdom. ..... 22,832 7.25 165,646 


Source: From official export statistics of United States and United 
Kingdom. Sterling conversions at par. Argentine statistics could not 
be used inasmuch as quantities are shown by weight, and tariff values 
are computed on a weight basis. 


Here it will be seen that the British have been exporting pro- 
gressively a cheaper and cheaper grade of shovel, and that 
American manufacturers have each year lost ground in the lower 
price ranges with the result that, whereas in 1926 the United 
States sold 41 per cent more shovels than the United Kingdom 

% Commerce Reports, April 6, 1931, p. 46. 
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at an average price of 4 per cent less per shovel, by 1929 England 
was selling nearly four times as many shovels as the United 
States and at a 19 per cent lower price. 

On the whole, however, quality rather than price would appear 
to be the more stable basis of trade, although price competition is 
always a problem, as witness the following remarks of so experi- 
enced an observer as Mr. H. O. Chalkley, the British Commercial 
Counsellor at Buenos Aires: “Several years ago the British sold 
most of the iron conduit on the market, and they were later sub- 
stituted by the Germans with a lighter article. During the war the 
Americans brought out a heavy gauge conduit which has found 
favour with electrical engineers for installations in all important 
buildings. The Argentine Government engineers are in favour 
of this heavy gauge conduit and use it on Government buildings, 
in combination with stamped steel boxes. The switches and 
sockets in general use are mostly American standards, and it 
would be a very difficult matter to change this. The Germans, 
in the impossibility of supplanting the American switch, are now 
imitating it, producing a cheaper but inferior article. It is to be 
noted that the Germans manufacture electrical devices of a quality 
which would not be acceptable in Germany, especially to meet the 
competition in foreign markets such as the Argentine. It is 
always hoped that the Argentine regulations will be made more 
severe.”™ 

In the textile trade, according to the same authority,” “Price is 
the principal consideration and the substitution of locally made 
fabrics, and of silk for cotton is an important factor.” F. o. b. 
prices, Mr. Chalkley continues, are not the only consideration, for 
importers complain “when they see on their invoices the cost of 
freights and packing, which together, on comparable goods, some- 
times mean a difference of 6 to 8 per cent, on the value of the goods 
in favour of the Continent or the United States. Some cotton 
cloths from Italy and the United States have been bought instead of 
English goods on these charges alone, the British factory price being 
lower in the case of Italy and equal in the case of the United States. 
Only the better class products can support this difference, and there 

™ Commercial, Economic and Financial Conditions in the Argentine Republic, 
October 1928, pp. 35, 36. 


"Report on the Commercial, Economic and Financial Conditions in the Argen- 
tine Republic, September 1927, p. 19. 
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is a certainty of a greatly increased trade in other varieties jf 
the charges can be lowered. Important changes of demand have 
been brought about by the great development of local production 
of knitted goods, in wool, cotton, and artificial silk, and the wide. 
spread adoption, even among the poorer classes, not only in towns 
but also in the country districts, of artificial and pure silk fabrics 
in place of cottons. This substitution has reduced the demand 
for British white shirtings, nainsooks, madapolams, lawns, etc,” 

Competition in the textile trade is also a matter of comparative 
advantage in the various grades and classes of goods. “It is not 
necessary to dwell on those classes of cotton goods in which the 
British are pre-eminent, except to say that Italian competition 
may again become difficult in poplins, and zephyrs, especially in 
lower grades, that a larger range of designs in all cotton or cotton 
and artificial silk fancies is necessary to meet Italian competition, 
and that the Belgians and Italians are offering heavy bleached 
sheeting with a finish acceptable in the country districts. It is of 
more interest to draw attention to those varieties which are most 
largely in the hands of foreign competition. United States shippers 
do the largest trade in cotton canvas and ducks, of which sales 
increased during 1927, in light grey shirtings, osnaburghs, hollands, 
blue and brown denims and printed voiles, also in competition with 
Belgium and Holland in khaki and blue drills. Italy, besides com- 
peting as already indicated, supplies cotton fancies with a per- 
centage of artificial silk in a great variety of designs for which 
there is a large demand, as well as oxfords and cotton trouserings; 
Belgium sells tickings, awnings, gaberdines and trouserings; and 
Japan ordinary flannelettes, heavy grey shirtings and sheetings. 
Attention might be drawn to the increasing use of pyjama jackets 
for outdoor wear in the summer, for which low count zephyrs are 
imported in large quantities from Italy, also striped twilled cloth 
from Japan, and it might be possible to increase the already good 
business done in suitable British cloths for this purpose. The 
important trade which used to be done from the United Kingdom 
in cotton stockinette meat coverings, in bags and in the piece, has 
unfortunately been lost by the imposition of a prohibitive duty in 
1923, which has resulted in these coverings being made locally 
from imported yarns.”™ 

* Ibid., p. 20. 
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In bulky or weighty products such as cement, transportation 
charges and the availability of ballast cargo space are to a large 
extent determining factors. Belgium dominates the trade in 
Portland cement, supplying 41.9 per cent of the market in 1930 
(first nine months), as against 15.8 per cent from Germany, 9.9 
per cent from Denmark, 9.6 per cent from Norway, 8.6 per cent 
from the United Kingdom, with the remainder split up chiefly 
between Sweden, France, Russia and Poland.” 

The extension of credit terms, while influencing commodity costs, 
would seem to be used in Argentine trade rather as a sales incen- 
tive, and will perhaps be more fittingly discussed under the follow- 
ing heading as illustrative of competitive marketing methods. 


The Influence of Marketing Methods and Advertising 


Marketing methods in export trade are perhaps second in im- 
portance only to the question of cost and quality (i.e., value) as a 
determinant of success in competition. The growing practice of 
direct dealing between manufacturer and importer, which may be 
attributed largely to American influence, has revolutionized the 
art of export merchandizing, and the following remarks of the 
British Commercial Counsellor on the subject of the changing 
trend in marketing organization and representation are deemed 
worthy of being quoted in extenso:” 


Direct and Indirect Trade—In Argentina, the problem of 
efficient marketing and salesmanship has been forced to the 
forefront by the circumstances of international competition 
and the development of local industries. Here, as elsewhere, 
the problem brings with it prior consideration of the two main 
and alternative forms of marketing organisation—of selling 
through merchants and others in the United Kingdom or of 
direct trade with the market. In the conditions ruling in the 
Argentine market at the present time, and there is no likeli- 
hood of change, direct trading involves selling on credit and 
incurring credit risks. It is rarely possible for individual 
manufacturers to conduct a direct business with the market 
and at the same time enjoy the financial advantages of the 
merchant system. The institution of the confirming and pay- 
ing house in London and the varieties of cash with order or 


"= Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic, October 31, 1930, p. 28. 
% Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic, October 31, 1930, p. 28. 
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against shipping documents, confirmed credits and bankers’ 
guarantees, have largely passed away from the Argentine 
direct trade. 

Trade through Merchants.—These financial aspects of the 
selling problem make it obviously advantageous to transact 
export business to the Argentine through merchants, and the 
fact that this is the system under which British export trade 
was founded and flourished would lead manufacturers prefer- 
entially to concentrate their efforts on cultivating and develop- 
ing their export business to the Argentine through that channel, 
Unfortunately for the best interests of British industry, how- 
ever, the market has practically deserted the general merchant 
of British goods. This is mainly due to the fact that inter- 
national competition has enabled importers to obtain the same 
prices, credits and ranges of selection from the actual manuy- 
facturers of all industrial countries as from merchants. 

The term ‘general’ merchant in this connection is used be- 
cause of two special aspects of this merchant marketing ques- 
tion which are of great importance. One is that the merchant 
shipper still dominates in the Manchester export trade. Cotton 
goods form the one important exception, but even here there 
is a perceptible tendency towards the beginnings of a direct 
trade. The most interesting speculation as to the future which 
this great trade still has in the Argentine market is whether 
or not it will in time turn over to a direct trade controlled by 
the manufacturers themselves as has occurred in the neighbor- 
ing woolen industry of Yorkshire, since the war. Many 
observers think it will be compelled to do so because merchant 
shippers seem incapable of checking the unsound credit com- 
petition which they have extended to the market and because 
merchants, although they can and do compete efficiently with 
each other in selling Manchester staples, cannot lead in the 
campaign of the combined efforts of all the branches of Lanca- 
shire cotton manufacturing interests which will alone succeed 
in securing the great volume of trade in the other classes of 
goods now supplied by foreign competitors. 

Development of Direct Trade.—In direct trade, which is the 
trade of the future, the problem of selling is a problem of 
permanent and efficient local representation, of selling i 
rather than to the market—a problem which cannot be evaded 
even by the visits of commercial travellers. This position has 
been greatly accentuated by developments of post-war com- 
merce and international competition. The establishment not 
only by American but also by British, and in some industries 
German manufacturers of their own branches, stocks, sales- 
men and service, is one of these developments; another is that 
the general body of Argentine importers, including, it may be 
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mentioned, all Government departments are so fully catered 
for by offers on the spot from agents of all manufacturing 
countries that they have not the need they might formerly 
have had to seek sources of supply abroad. British manu- 
facturers have traded in one form or another with the Argen- 
tine market for a hundred years, and practically every British 
industry has or has had some of its products in the country. 
It is therefore not so much a question of new firms forming 
contacts with a totally unfamiliar market as of the very large 
number who have or have had direct or indirect business rela- 
tions with it, adjusting their selling policy to modern condi- 
tions of efficient and rationalised marketing and representation. 

Local Representation—These methods of direct representa- 
tion are not simple nor standardised. In addition to the 
foreign branch or branch company carrying stocks and selling 
in competition with other importers, there are the foreign 
branch office or whole-time salaried representatives who do 
not sell in competition with importers but through them or a 
selected number; the technical rather than commercial repre- 
sentative of the factory attached to an agent merchant house; 
the local merchant firm which has the sole selling rights of 
agency and distribution; the export sales corporation—devel- 
oped more by the Americans and Germans than by the British; 
the division of one firm’s agencies for its different classes of 
products among two or more firms; the local representative 
working on salary and commission in varying proportions who 
represents either a limited group of non-competitive firms or 
has complete liberty to accept any competitive or non-competi- 
tive representations he sees fit; the visiting commercial 
traveller associated or not with any one of these firms; down 
to the purely nominal representative on commission only 
whose representation is not much more than a catalogue and 
a name in an extensive list. 

Of these, apart from the branch, which is the solution ac- 
cessible to the very few, the best form for Argentina is a 
specialised whole-time representative on salary and commis- 
sion, and the least satisfactory is the multiple agency where 
a great number of products of all kinds are handled by one 
agent. 


Mr. Chalkley concludes his subject with a discussion of the 


merits of joint selling in cases where the expense of individual 


“The Sheffield Industrial Mission reached a somewhat different conclusion, 


reporting that “The counsel of perfection no doubt is to have a live local agent 
in each market, whose efforts should be supported by a yearly visit of a factory 
representative.” (p. 17). 
of the 
opinion is not surprising. 


The “ideal” representation is so much more a question 
rsonal element than of theoretical considerations, that a variance of 
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branch representation is not warranted. This has been tried tp) | arrived 
some extent both by American and British firms, the chief dig. | mailer 
culty being in finding a group of manufacturers in cognate by limits 0 
non-competitive lines who can work amicably together through 
a single agent. Generally, there exists a certain amount of dupli. | and co1 
cation of products, and the division of sales becomes in conse. saler at 
quence a serious problem. All authorities are agreed as to the see that 
soundness and advisability of such a plan, the British Economic | *ases- 
Mission considering it “essential for the further development of the old 
British trade,” but the difficulties arising in practice have thy; | '@! 48 
far prevented a more extensive use of this method. Sometimes, | #i¢d 
the formation of such a joint selling group is initiated by a local 
agent, well acquainted with the market, who succeeds in obtaining 
representations from a number of manufacturers in similar byt 
non-competitive lines. This plan is one that obviates the difficulty 
of reaching a basis of understanding between the various manu. facture: 
facturers, inasmuch as the agent operates on his own account “ton: 
and pays his own expenses, and largely eliminates subsequent exporte 
friction in pooling expenses and allotting sales where border-line | that, on 
competition exists between the various members of the group. 
However, here as elsewhere, the “ideal” method is largely a The | 


ett 


question of the personal element involved, and British manufac. future, 
turers, following Lord D’Abernon’s recommendations, as well as | hand-to 
American manufacturers, following the Webb-Pomerene law, ma | for 
be expected to improve their marketing organizations by the usual | chants 
method of trial and error. | Wanted, 
AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO MARKETING METHODS. As hinted in their . 
the Chalkley report, in his references to international competition, deliveri 
the United States has made several important contributions towards oe 
' 


revolutionizing marketing methods in the Argentine trade, particw a 
larly in the tendency to establish direct liaison between manufac =. 
turers and importers or even consumers. A large share of im 


American trade has been built up along lines that necessitate the fo turn 
servicing of the product, the automobile being perhaps the best os 
known example. It may with truth be said that the interest o ba the 
the typical American manufacturer in his product does not ceas | by littl 
when the goods have left his factory, nor even when they have | exceller 

% Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic, October 31, 1930, p. 63 | a oye 
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| grived at the warehouse of the importer or the shelves of the 
retailer. His concept of merchandising is carried beyond the 
fimits of salesmanship. The goods must not only reach the agent, 
distributer and importer; they must move from the shelves rapidly 
and consistently, and this implies constant assistance to whole- 

| gler and retailer in speeding up sales, and a systematic effort to 
| gee that the consumer is receiving full satisfaction from his pur- 
chases. Such an ideal would be impossible of fulfillment through 

| the old system of commission merchants or general exporters. A 
| focal agent or distributer, handling various lines, a full-time (sal- 


| aried or commissioned or both) representative on the ground, or a 


branch distributing organization is requisite, depending upon the 
yolume of sales and profits. 

Imposing their own marketing methods upon the trade, through 
one or the other of these three major channels, American manu- 
facturers have made many serious mistakes through lack of appre- 
ciation of local problems, but the very fact that British and German 
exporters are now seeking to imitate American methods” is proof 
that, on the whole, the United States has made a valuable contri- 


| bution to Latin American merchandizing. 


The tendencies of the past ten years, and undoubtedly of the 
future, have been towards speeding up turn-over, stimulated by 
hand-to-mouth buying and prompt deliveries. The old method 
was for Argentine buyers to apply to commission houses or mer- 
chants in London, Hamburg or New York for the goods they 
wanted, ordering perhaps a full year’s supply on the occasion of 
their annual trip abroad—almost invariably to Europe. Slow 
deliveries and other considerations made large orders necessary, 
but added enormously to the price paid by the ultimate consumer 
in Argentina which was usually from two to three times the 
original cost of the goods. 

During the war, Argentine merchants and importers were forced 
to turn to the United States to supply their needs, and although 
many sad disillusionments ensued, owing to the lack of experience 
on the part of a number of American firms, it was learned little 
by little that certain manufacturers in the United States were 
excellently equipped for export business and that these concerns 


"Report of the British Economic Mission to Argentina, Brasil and Uruguay, 
PP. 44 et seq. 
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were in a position to meet orders with far greater despatch than 
was possible under the old methods of the commission merchants 
or agents. The advantages of small orders, prompt deliveries, 
lower profits and faster turnover were quickly perceived and it 
may safely be said that a not inconsiderable factor in the growth 
of American trade has been this speeding up of merchandising 
processes. 

The increasing introduction of branded merchandise further 
spelled the doom of the commission house, and with it that of the 
corredor in Argentina. The latter is a system of buying peculiar 
to that country, whereby the smaller stores outside of Buenos 
Aires employ corredores or brokers who go from one importer to 
another with their lists of requirements placing the order on behalf 
of their client with whichever wholesaler can give the best terms, 
Formerly their commissions were paid in part by the purchaser 
and in part by the seller, but it is understood that the usual prac- 
tice today is for the whole commission to be paid by the whole- 
saler.” 

There can be no doubt but what the trend of the future will 
further emphasize these tendencies, and a vast amount of pioneer 
work yet remains to be done in speeding up the merchandising 
process by better distribution methods—the establishment of mod- 
ern warehousing, store-door delivery and financing facilities. 
Indeed, considering the distribution deficiencies of all but a very 
small minority of American export firms, there would seem to be 
much truth in the statement that “thus far, the bulk of Latin 
American trade has come to the United States; American mant- 
facturers have not yet learned to go after it—our products are 
bought, not sold,” as was remarked by an official of one of the 
great distributing organizations in the United States.” 


The Character of Sales Representatives 


The tendency towards branded merchandise and direct contact 
between manufacturer and customer has largely influenced the 
character of the salesmen or traveling representatives employed 
Generalizing, it may be said that the European practice has d 


Report of the Sheffield Industrial Mission to South America, p. 31. 
8% Roy G. Harris, Bush Service Corporation. 
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manded familiarity with the territory while American practice 
has demanded familiarity with the product. 

The typical German salesman” is an extremely hard-working 
individual speaking Spanish fluently and not averse to pushing his 
lines, which may run up into the scores, in the smallest interior 
towns, literally running through the country with a fine comb for 
possible business. Many of his articles will not carry known 
brands but will be sold because of their low price and outward 
resemblance to established brands—English or American. On his 
next visit he may be handling entirely different lines, his sales 
appeal resting on his low prices, long credit terms, hard work and 
personal knowledge of the market. 

The typical English salesman handles a single line, is less apt 
to be a fluent linguist and is usually a decidedly junior employee 
of his firm—an order-taker rather than a salesman. His sales 
appeal will usually be in the quality of his merchandise and partic- 
ularly in the reputation and long experience of his principals in 
England. Despite the fact that he handles only a single line, he 
is seldom adequately versed in its intrinsic merits which he seems 
to believe should be taken for granted in view of the reputation of 
his house. He is not usually prepared to discuss the comparative 
virtues of his product as contrasted with competitive merchandise, 
nor is he often thoroughly grounded in its practical uses and 
application.” 

The typical American salesman knows his product thoroughly. 
If it is an engineering line, he is probably a graduate engineer. 
He knows the materials entering into the construction of the 
article, and exactly how the product is manufactured, having been 
fully instructed on the subject in the factory itself, if not, in fact, 
a graduate from the production side of the business. He is equally 
familiar with the construction, merits and defects of competitive 
articles. In addition, he knows all of the difficulties arising in 
the actual operation of his product, and is thoroughly versed in the 

*® Obviously in these, as in any generalizations, an injustice is done to many 
individuals. It is believed that the outstanding qualifications of British, German 
and American salesmen can best be brought out by citing hypothetical “typical” 
examples, representing more or less a composite of many individual salesmen 
encountered over a period of some twelve years’ experience in Latin American 
trade. Probably none of the three types drawn are representative; they are merely 
typical, and the exceptions may perhaps be more numerous than the types. 

“See Report of the British Economic Mission to Argentina, Brasil and Uru- 
guay, p. 48, and Report of the Sheffield Industrial Mission to South America, p. 78. 
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uses to which it may be put. Value (quality and price considered), 
service” and satisfaction are the basic principles in his sales appeal, 
His shortcomings will usually be in a lack of knowledge of the 
language and psychology of his customers (although the day of 
the back-slapping, high-pressure Yankee drummer is largely 
passed), and, while he is probably on at least as high a social and 
cultural plane as are his European counterparts, his aggressive. 
ness and enthusiasm will probably bring into higher relief what. 
ever crudities he may display in this direction. 

He is higher paid than the European salesman and his traveling 
expenses are far higher, chiefly because of his lack of adaptability 
and his unwillingness to put up with anything but the best which 
his unfamiliarity with Argentina leads him to confuse with the 
most expensive. Consequently, it is seldom that he can afford to 
cover a country as thoroughly as his competitors, and will gener- 
ally confine his visits to the larger cities and towns. In fact, as 
a result of the high cost of canvassing, by present American meth- 
ods, a number of American firms are inclined to concentrate their 
efforts unduly in Buenos Aires alone, neglecting the rest of Argen- 
tina and in some cases, the rest of Latin America as a whole. 

CREDIT TERMS IN COMPETITION. The commonest credit terms in 
Argentine import trade call for the acceptance of a draft at 90 
days’ sight, the shipping documents being delivered to the customer 
by the collecting bank upon acceptance. Dollar drafts in United 
States trade, sterling in British, and either dollar or sterling in 
other business, is the usual basis, the drafts being made payable 
at the collecting bank’s selling rate on the day of payment for 
demand drafts (or cable transfers if the proceeds are to be re 
mitted by wire) on New York or London. Occasionally American 
bills are drawn at 120 days’ date, this being the commonest prac 
tice with French exporters. The British terms are ordinarily the 
same as the American with the exception of that part of the trade 
handled by Manchester-Syrian firms who ship to their Syrian 
clients in Argentina at sight with interest from the date of the 
draft or invoice to the date of payment, often made at the tele 
graphic rate. Under this system the goods are safely in the hands 


“The Report of the Sheffield Industrial Mission to South America (p. 79) 
stresses the better service rendered by certain foreign competitors, particularly @ 
maintenance of adequate stocks. 
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of the collecting bank until such time as the importer pays the 
draft." German exporters normally use 90 day terms as a base, 
but are generally ready to grant extensions as a means of procur- 
ing the business. 

Competition in credit terms is one of the most difficult kinds to 
meet. The majority of American firms, basing their prices on 
pre-determined credit terms, find it difficult to shave prices or 
extend credits to meet German or other competition. Further- 
more, the general opinion in the United States would seem to be 
that it is not the business of the manufacturer to provide the work- 
ing capital for the importer in Argentina, that credits should be 
sufficiently long to facilitate clearance through the custom house, 
and perhaps disposal of a part of the merchandise in order that 
payment of the invoice may not be unduly burdensome at the very 
time when the importer is subject to a heavy cash outlay for cus- 
toms duties and handling charges. It is argued that any further 
extension, and 90 days’ sight would seem to be the generally 
accepted limit, is in effect lending the importer funds that should 
be supplied from his own capital resources and local credit, and 
thus encouraging over-buying and pyramiding. Furthermore, 
competition which takes the form of bidding on credit terms rather 
than on price, quality and service, means favoring the under- 
capitalized importer at the expense of financially sounder concerns, 
increasing the cost to the customer, and stressing a sales appeal 
which, unlike price and quality, adds nothing to the satisfaction 
of the ultimate consumer. Undoubtedly, German firms which won 
their business in 1929 on the basis of credit over-extension are 
regretting it in 1930 and 1931 with the large number of past due 
and uncollectible accounts. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the expansion of business 
ina number of lines in the United States over the past ten years 
has been to a large extent due to consumer credits, or instalment 
sales, and, in all probability, during the next decade there will be 
decided tendencies to foster the development of Argentine cus- 
tomer purchasing power by the same methods. In this event, the 
American manufacturer will be forced to assume the financial 
burden, and providing a potential customer with the means of 


“Commercial, Economic and Financial Conditions in the Argentine Republic, 
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purchasing the product may be expected to become as important 
a part of industry as the actual manufacture of the goods. 

ADVERTISING IN ARGENTINE TRADE. In many discussions of the 
subject the statement has been made that the United States owes 
its present preponderant position in Argentine trade largely to the 
amount of money spent on its advertising.“ Such statements are 
scarcely complimentary to the intelligence of the Argentine buyer, 
for no amount of advertising can take the place of quality and 
value, and furthermore, as has been shown, the major share of 
United States trade consists of lines in which European many 
facturers are not in a position to offer any effectual competition, 

Nevertheless, it is certain that American advertising has played 
a most important part in building up a market for American goods, 
particularly in those typically American lines in which a large 
amount of pioneering or so-called educational work was to be done, 
in other words, where a market did not already exist but had to 
be created. 

The most superficial examination of Argentine newspapers, 
magazines, and other advertising media reveals decided differences 
in advertising technique between the advertisers of different na- 
tionalities. The French advertising is most noticeable in the case 
of perfumery and toilet articles, but perhaps particularly in adver- 
tising of patent medicines guaranteed to cure all manner of dis- 
eases, chiefly venereal, or to enhance the beauty and sexual allure 
of the user. As seen from Table 12, these products rank third in 
Argentine imports from France and enjoy a decided advantage in 
competition with British and American proprietary remedies owing 
to the restrictions imposed by the pure food and drug regulations 
of those countries. 

Considering the comparative rank of Italian and German exports 
to Argentina, relatively little advertising of their products is in 
evidence, owing doubtless to the nature of the merchandise which 


* However, this claim is contradicted by competent British authorities as witness 
the following statement culled from the ytd of the Sheffield Industrial Mission 
to South America, page 16: “We have from time to time been told that the 
foreigner has ousted us from the market by wholesale advertising in the 
press, etc. and that this is the reason why we have lost our trade. While this 
probably correct with regard to some British commodities, we have not been 
to trace any great expenditure by forei competitors in the use of newspaper 
advertisements or other propaganda aimed at the “man in the street” with respect 
to the articles which are Sheffield cialties (except razor blades) and in our 
opinion, speaking generality, the loss of our position in these goods is not so much 
attributable to lack of advertising, as to other causes.” 
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does not demand a direct-to-consumer appeal. Such advertising as 
is seen is easily picked out as typical of its national origin, both 
in design and copy. 

The same is true of English advertising which has a decidedly 
British cast in illustrations and in the copy. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that the British concept of advertising would seem 
to consist merely of a positive assertion of superiority, unsupported 
by any facts or reasoning, as is seen in the typically English 
slogan “British Goods Are Best” or in the statement made by 
Lord D’Abernon on his recent mission to Argentina, that “British 
roads are recognized to be the best in the world.” Both statements 
are so palpably absurd, that no reasoned refutation is possible, 
but it would seem that the British give rather less credit to the 
Argentinian for intelligence and discrimination than he is entitled 
to. Wherever possible, the American advertiser usually tries to 
support his arguments with an appeal to the reason such as a 
statement of mechanical or other alleged superiorities intended to 
convince the prospective customer by facts rather than to hypnotize 
him by declarations. 

On the surface, the latter approach would seem to be the better, 
yet the hypnotic value of the British confidence in his own superi- 
ority and in that of British goods (usually combined, of course, 
with a basis of intrinsic worth) has given English merchandise a 
reputation for superior quality which all the technical arguments 
and reasoning powers of American advertisers have been unable to 
shake. Possibly, therefore, the British are right in believing that 
it is better to say a thing is best than to attempt to prove it and, 
moreover, as Emerson remarked in discussing “English Traits” : 
“There is also this benefit in brag, that the speaker is unconsciously 
expressing his own ideal.” 

On the whole it may be said that while advertising, and Ameri- 
can advertising in particular, has been invaluable as a means of 
opening up new markets and creating new desires amongst 
Argentine customers, its importance as a determining factor in. 
international competition has probably been greatly overestimated. 

“Report of the British Economic Mission to Argentina, Brasil and Uruguay, 
iene again, the generalization made to emphasize a decided difference in 


advertising technique is not to be accepted without reservations. All British adver- 
tisements are not blatant, nor all American advertisements subtle. 
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The Influence of Propaganda 


Under the head of propaganda are to be considered those factors 
which bear on competition in foreign trade by exerting an influence 
on public opinion in general for or against the merchandise of a 
particular origin, aside from the direct, paid announcements of 
individual manufacturers or sellers which have been discussed 
under the heading of advertising. 

The most skillful, consistent and influential commercial propa- 
gandists in Argentina are beyond question the British statesmen, 
merchants, bankers, industrialists and others who for years have 
exercised an intelligent and well-directed influence in favor of 
British goods. During the past several years, this propaganda, 
already well-established as a constructive agency in building up 
good will for Great Britain, has at times assumed a more dis- 
quieting aspect in its veiled attacks on Argentine-American friend- 
ship, and, while its influence on trade has been slight, its ultimate 
effect on international relations, if persevered in, can only be 
unfortunate. 

ANTI-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA. The slogan of anti-American 
propaganda in Argentina, “Buy from those who buy from us” 
(Comprar a quien nos compra) has been publicly sponsored by no 
less an authority than the British Ambassador, Sir Malcolm 
Robertson. It stands today as the motto of the wealthy and in- 
fluential Sociedad Rural, an association of Argentine cattlemen and 
landowners who have always been closely affiliated with British 
railway and other interests. The slogan was first taken up at the 
time of the establishment of certain United States quarantine 
regulations against Argentine products, and was plausible enough 
to win considerable popular support, encouraged by anti-American 
propagandists, and by British interests. The Prince of Wales him- 
self harped on the same familiar theme in his speech at the 
inauguration of the British Empire Trade Exposition in Buenos 
Aires, pointing out that “the term generally in use in Argentina 
in referring to foreign trade is ‘intercambio comercial.’ That, to 
my mind, is wider than our own and gives the clearer conception 
essential to reciprocity in trade. Failure to recognize trade a 
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an interchange, and obstacles placed in the way of reciprocal trade, 
are, perhaps, the main causes of the world’s present troubles.” 

The former president of the Sociedad Rural himself illustrates 
the absurdity of the society’s slogan, for he is the owner of a fleet 
of American automobiles, yet statements of that nature are con- 
tinually used to arouse popular resentment. Obviously, Great 
Britain buys from Argentina because she does not produce suf- 
ficient meat and grain within her own frontiers to satisfy her 
needs, and has thus far been unable to obtain a full quota of these 
commodities at satisfactory prices from within the Empire. Ob- 
viously, too, the United States, herself a producer and exporter of 
these commodities, cannot under present circumstances be counted 
upon as an important customer of Argentina. On the other 
hand, the Argentine consumer cannot be expected to purchase 
goods which he does not want or to refrain from buying what he 
does want merely to effect a balance of trade between a selected 
group of countries. 

If an Argentine laborer receives his wages from the Swift 
packing plant, it is not expected that he spend his entire income 
on Swift meats, and refrain from buying food, clothing and other 
necessities elsewhere. It suffices that he balance his total income 
and expenditures with a fair margin for savings. Similarly, it 
is clear to the average Argentine consumer that merely because 
the Argentine nation receives the bulk of its income from England 
and only a small portion from the United States is no reason why 
it should buy Rolls-Royces when it wants Fords, or high-priced 
cutlery when it wants petroleum and pitch pine. Suffice that the 
nation balance its total income and expenditures with a fair 
margin of savings in order that the wealth of the country be not 
depleted in buying more than it can afford. 

UNITED STATES “TARIFF BARRIERS.” So far as United States tariff 
barriers to Argentine imports are concerned, these can be better 
understood by Argentinians if they will realize that American 
legislation is subject to precisely the same influences and pressures 
that are brought to bear upon economic legislation in Argentina, 
and that American tariffs are not raised against any country in 

“Buenos Aires Herald, March 15, 1931. The ome was also prominent! 


featured at the British Empire Trade oanee by Pavilion of the Briti 
Railways. (Review of the River Plate, March 13, 1931, p. 62.) 
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particular, but against certain products as such for the protection 
of the local industry. There is an exact parallel in the Argentine 
tariffs and embargoes against yerba mate and many other goods 
produced in Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay and Chile. There are 
many people in the United States who bitterly deplore the impos. 
tion of higher tariffs and who are doing all in their power to 
combat them, but it must be remembered that even the proponents 
of high tariffs are working for what they believe to be the best 
interests of the United States and that they have no intention of 
purposely undermining the prosperity of other countries. Mistakes 
made by legislators in the United States will affect that country 
far more seriously than they can possibly affect Argentina.* 

UNITED STATES EMBARGOES AND QUARANTINES. The embargoes to 
which Argentina has raised objection in the course of the past five 
years have been three in number, affecting respectively grapes, 
alfalfa seed, and beef. There is no reason for Argentinians to call 
into question the sincerity of the experts in the Department of 
Agriculture in framing these regulations. The record of that 
Department is singularly free of examples of successful political 
pressure in the establishment of its quarantine measures. 

To the knowledge of the author, a shipment of grapes was 
received from Argentina badly infected with the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. The grapes were labelled as coming from Mendoza, 
undoubtedly by false declaration. As the Department of Agricul 
ture in the United States is not in a position to check the certifi- 
cates of origin, it was forced to protect its own fruit industries 
by the imposition of a quarantine, later amended at the instance of 
the then Argentine Ambassador to the United States to permit the 
entry of grapes from uninfected regions, subject to examination. 
The reality of the dangers existing from the fruit fly was sub 
sequently demonstrated in the Florida disaster of 1930. 
ise cient cer nee ae that Putters takin an 
any resistence which other pepeetene are offering to the acceptance o 
a products, it would be well to consider whether or not the 
of the home market have been exploited to their utmost limits. When the rural 
standards of living in Argentina have, through the progress of farmer o 


and the consolidation of rural home life, been raised to a respectable eee 
it is quite rs that the proportion of the country’s dependency ope eae 
markets will be less embarrassing than it is today. And, furthermore 

will be in a better position to make out a case of real injustice in the attempts 
of North American producers to secure ot oay against the cheaply produced 
Argentine farm products to which one of the American farmer’s principal 
tions is that they are produced under what to them appears to be a base 


of rural living.” 
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The alfalfa seed issue arose from the fact that Argentine alfalfa 
seed is not productive in the colder, northern regions of the United 
States, but that seed dealers were mixing it with American and 
Canadian seed in order to cut their costs. To protect the American 
farmer, the Department ordered the Argentine seed to be colored 
red. Again, at the request of the Argentine Ambassador, the 
order was modified to permit the seed to be colored orange, a color 
that signifies that the seed is not totally unsuited for sowing, but 
at the same time serving as a warning to the unsuspecting 
purchaser. 

In the case of beef, Argentinians are inclined to minimize the 
dangers of foot and mouth disease (aftosa), although admitting 
its prevalence in Argentina. They also deny that it can be carried 
to animals from infected carcasses. The vast sums of money which 
the United States and various States of the Union have been 
forced to expend to stamp out past epidemics of this disease should 
suffice to show that in the United States at least aftosa is decidedly 
a serious threat.“ As to the possibility of communication, the 
British Minister of Agriculture, Noel Buxton, stated before the 
House of Commons, December 8, 1929, that the report of the 


“The following substance of a letter from Armour’s Bureau in Chicago to 
the British Live Stock Journal should be conclusive on the subject in view of 
the fact that Armour is one of the largest firms directly interested in the export 
of Argentine beef, and at the same time vitally concerned in protecting the 
American industry from the ravages of disease: “Although the Gaited tates 
has been free from foot-and-mouth disease, with the exception of brief epidemics, 
this live stock malady is an ever-present danger. In every case of foot-and-mouth 
eae in this country the source has been shown to lie in importation from 
abr 


The experience of the past few months (1929) has indicated the need for 
semining in force the existing strict regulations in order to provide against 
the possibility of an outbreak with millions of dollars of loss in its train. Such 
a fear is shared by other countries; for example Great Britain, where careful 
studies have been made of the situation and the possibility of imported products 
carrying the disease into Britain. 

Some countries where the disease has gained a permanent foothold have given 
wp the task of endeavoring to stamp it out, and have adopted control measures. 

owever, as foot-and-mouth disease is one of the most dreaded live stock 
maladies and its great danger lies in both the we of the disease and the 
rapidity with which it spreads among animals and from place to place, the 
United States has always adopted a policy of prevention rather than cure. 

When outbreaks have occurred they have been stamped out vigorously by 
destruction of infected and exposed animals and disinfection of infected premises. 
Nevertheless, the cost in money of these outbreaks has been great. In 1902 the 
direct cost of eradicating the disease was a million dollars and the indirect losses 

ly fifteen million dollars, according to Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the 
nited States Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The greatest amount lost in any single outbreak was in 1924-25 where the direct 
cost was about ten million dollars and the indirect losses probably twenty-five 
million dollars. It can be seen, therefore, that foot-and-mouth disease is a 
iy to be kept away from our live stock herds at all costs.” Quoted from 

e 


eview of the River Plate, November 29, 1929, p. 21. 
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research committee on aftosa showed that the virus remained jp 
the marrow bones of chilled beef for 56 days, that it was possible 
that the disease could have been introduced into England in this 
manner, although there was no definite proof that it had been go 
introduced. Obviously, the Department of Agriculture in the 
United States cannot afford to take the chance of admitting jp. 
fected meat, especially as, in the 1914-15, 1924-25 and 1929 out. 
breaks of the disease, the indications are that the virus was in fact 
transmitted through garbage from infected beef to swine and 
thence to other stock, although, in the nature of things, no proof of 
the line of infection could be possible. For the third time, and 
again at the instance of the Argentine Ambassador, the Depart. 
ment was willing to modify its absolute prohibition against fresh 
beef from all countries where foot-and-mouth disease was pre- 
valent, and made an express exception in the case of Argentina, 
ruling that Argentine fresh (chilled or frozen) beef could enter 
the United States if accompanied by a properly authenticated 
certificate to the effect that the meat had come from a region where 
no aftosa existed and had not passed through any aftosa infected 
district. 

Certainly, it is unfair to class protective measures of this nature, 
taken in good faith, as a pretext for exclusion of competitive 
produce, when disease-free Canadian, New Zealand and other beef 
competes in the United States without restriction, and when it 
would have been a simple matter to have excluded all competition 
by raising the tariff walls. The willingness of the Department of 
Agriculture to modify the language of its rulings to suit the 
wishes of the Argentine Ambassador is indicative of the sincerity 
and good will of those officials. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE Press. The foreign press has frequently 
been alluded to as an active source of propaganda, but in spite of 
the fact that the three English speaking organs in Buenos Aires® 
are all British controlled, these papers have been eminently fair 
in their treatment of news and of Anglo-American competition 
Naturally enough, deriving their knowledge of such matters as th 
sanitary embargoes entirely from Argentine sources, the United 
States Government not having seen fit to enter into a discussion 

“The Review of the River Plate, The Buenos Aires Herald, and The Standat 
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by presenting its side of the case, these papers have at times taken 
what might be called an anti-American attitude,” but, in view of 
their frankness in dealing with other matters, it may safely be 
assumed that, had they been in full possession of the facts at the 
time, they would not have hesitated to defend the actions of the 
United States. 

Occasionally, the United Press and Associated Press which 
furnish Argentina with the bulk of its cabled news from the world, 
have been charged with being agents of American propaganda, 
but it is safe to say that complaints from Americans that the two 
agencies were not sufficiently patriotic in their treatment of the 
news have been no less frequent. As a matter of fact, they are 
both business enterprises engaged in supplying their clients with 
news. Neither organization could long retain its clientele if there 
were the slightest foundation to the charges either of propaganda 
or of censorship; they are merely reporters, in the highest sense 
of the profession, and report the news, whether it be favorable or 
unfavorable to American interests, their only criterion being—“Is 
it news?” 

THE INFLUENCE OF MOVING PICTURES. On the other hand, in the 
awakening of new desires and in turning these in the direction of 
American markets, manufacturers in the United States have reaped 
an enormous benefit from a factor which, while not intended as 
propaganda, has been more effective than any propaganda could 
be—namely, the motion picture. Agitators in various countries 
have at times charged that the moving picture is a conscious and 
controlled source of American propaganda, commercial as well as 
political, but rudimentary knowledge of the industry would suffice 
to show that the moving picture is produced with only two ends 
in view—entertainment for the widest possible audience and profit 
for the producer. The pictures are made for the domestic market 
and it is obviously impossible to entertain the idea of their con- 
taining conscious propaganda. At the same time, the fact that the 
heroes and heroines of the screen are seen using American auto- 
mobiles, ice-boxes, radios ‘and thousands of other necessities, 
conveniences and luxuries of American life is a potent factor in 

“Thus the Review of the River Plate, November 22, 1929, p. 9, comments with 


reference to the meat quarantine: “Thus it is not a policy based on scientific 
principle that counts as much as a policy based on the strength of the farmer vote.” 
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arousing in the heart of Argentine patrons of the cine a desire to 
enjoy these advantages for themselves. 

Fortunately, the American commercial moving picture is not 
used, and could not well be used, as an agency of propaganda, 
but at the same time it does present a picture of American life to 
Argentina that is bound to create a better understanding of the 
United States in that country in spite of its unfortunate distortions 
and exaggerations of the spectacular in American life, and despite 
the still more regrettable lapses which occasionally occur in yn- 
informed picturizations of Argentine or Latin American scenes, 

OTHER FORMS OF PROPAGANDA. The aspects of propaganda re- 
ferred to thus far have found their basis in certain cases of 
perhaps unavoidable friction between Argentina and the United 
States, which instead of being glossed over, have been raised into 
major issues by local political or commercial interests, encouraged 
in some instances by British residents in Argentina, and even at 
times by high personages in public speech and innuendo.” 

This form of propaganda, while undoubtedly a fertile source of 
international ill-will is of little commercial significance, save in so 
far as popular resentment, politically aroused, may affect govern- 
ment economic action and government purchases. 

The chief form that British commercial propaganda in Argentina 
has taken, and undoubtedly the only form that can have the 
approval of the vast majority of the British people, is in the shape 
of commercial and economic missions, trade expositions and other 
dignified and proper methods of sales propaganda. 

THE D’ABERNON MISSION. In August 1929, a British economic 
mission, under the leadership of the Right Honorable Viscount 
D’Abernon, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., arrived in Argentina for the purpose 
of considering “Anglo-Argentine and Anglo-Brazilian relations, 
industrial, commercial and financial, with a view to their develop- 
ment to the mutual advantage of the countries respectively con- 
eae ee red by Meitioh ap ether yom ae ng _are pam 
local, such as the usual attacks of anti-capitalistic groups, radical agitators and 
others, using such events as American intervention in Nicaragua, the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, etc., as motives for their attacks. Other attacks on the United States are 
found in the discussion of the European war debts, American moving pictures, 
American materialism, etc., in lectures and speeches by “Intellectuals”, literary 
figures, etc. Although these attacks are frequent and may to some degree 


Argentine-American relationships, their possible bearing on commerce is too remote 
to form a part of this study. 
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cerned, and with full powers to investigate every aspect of trade 
and industry.”” Before leaving England, Lord D’Abernon had re- 
ceived a public memorandum from the London Chamber of Com- 
merce requesting that he make an effort to correct the deficiencies 
of the Port of Buenos Aires, and put an end to smuggling in the 
Argentine Republic, so there can be no doubt as to the high hopes 
of accomplishment entertained by business men of the City of 
London, however impertinent the memorandum must have seemed 
to citizens of Buenos Aires. 

That the Mission had in mind definite achievement in a com- 
mercial sense and not merely an exchange of international 
courtesies may be gathered from the negotiation of the so-called 
D’Abernon Treaty, and from the fact that, according to the Review 
of the River Plate,” the “keynote of practically all of Lord 
D’Abernon’s public speeches has been that failure on the part of 
Argentina to grant special ‘facilities’ to British trade might serve 
as an additional inducement in the creation or in the strengthening 
of a scheme of Imperial Preference.” This threat which, coming 
from another source, would certainly have been construed as an 
example of “economic imperialism” must have been a decisive 
factor in putting across one of the most extraordinary agreements 
ever perpetrated in Latin American affairs, for it would otherwise 
be difficult to comprehend President Irigoyen’s motives in author- 
izing so completely one-sided an arrangement as the D’Abernon 
Treaty. 

™ Report of the Mission, p. 4. 

® August 30, 1929. 

“The Report of the British Economic Mission (p. 8) confirms the fact that 
this threat to close the British market to Argentine goods in favor of the British 

inions was actually used as leverage in negotiating the treaty, stating that, 
“Great Britain has not made a skilful use of her influential and in some cases 
dominant position as a buyer of South American goods. This position might 
have been utilised to restrain excessively high or even prohibitive customs duties 
against British goods. As the largest customers of South America for many of 
her products, we have a definite claim to favourable treatment. This claim is 
strengthened by the fact that, in strong contrast with the action of most other 
importing countries, we now allow South American produce free entry to our vast 
market and have hitherto refused to listen to those who advocate Customs duties 
against foreign produce with a view to creating a preference for from 
countries within the Empire. We are definitely of opinion that the results hitherto 
obtained by our methods of negotiation have been mediocre. A better issue might 
have been anticipated from representations by Great Britain, if effectively presented 
and if supported by the full authority of British public opinion. We are convinced 
that a cat advantage can be derived by us from negotiating on a reciprocal basi 
either through the instrumentality of block purchases similar to the system initiate 


in Buenos Aires, or, still better, by stipulating concessions in return for ad- 
vantages offered by us as consumers.” 
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Under the terms of the agreement, signed on November 8, 1929 
by H. B. Oyhanarte™ for the Argentine Government and by 
Malcolm A. Robertson® for the United Kingdom, reciprocal credits 
were to be opened by the Argentine and British Governments for 
100,000,000 pesos ($42,450,000 U. S.) each, the Argentine Govern. 
ment binding itself to purchase for the Argentine State Railways 
or other national departments supplies and “materials produced or 
manufactured in the United Kingdom,” the British Government ip 
turn to make arrangements whereby individuals in the United 
Kingdom were to purchase a like quantity “of cereals and other 
products of the Argentine Republic,” the credit to extend over 4 
period of two years. 

England, of course, was already purchasing each year over 
$300,000,000 of Argentine “cereals and other products,” and it 
can scarcely be said that banking or credit facilities had been lack- 
ing for the transaction of this business, so that the trade agreement 
represented no increase in the volume of Argentine exports. Ih 
short, President Irigoyen accepted, on behalf of his Government, 
what may be likened to “a bladeless knife without a handle,” in 
return for which he bound the Argentine Government to purchase 
for its own account nearly $50,000,000 worth of British railway 
materials, exempt from the legal requirement of open competitive 
bidding,—a truly remarkable arrangement. 

What might have happened had the Irigoyen Government re 
mained in power, it is difficult to say, for certain newspapers were 
already beginning to attack the constitutionality of the agreement. 
In any event, with the change of Government in September 1930, 
it was found that British diplomacy had over-reached itself and 
underestimated the intelligence of Argentine officials. The treaty 
has since apparently been allowed to fall into desuetude. 

A second accomplishment was attributed to the efforts of the 
D’Abernon Mission in what proved to be one of the last official 
acts of Sir Malcolm Robertson as British Ambassador to Argen- 
tina. According to La Epoca, the mouthpiece of the Irigoyen 
Government, the British Ambassador informed the President that 
“he was authorized by his Government to make a formal declara- 


55 At present in exile in Montevideo. 

% Shortly thereafter relieved of his duties as British Ambassador. 

® According to British statistics, 1929 imports from Argentina totaled $396; 
000,000, converted at par. 
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tion that it is the policy of His Majesty not to impose upon the 
meat and cereals imported into the United Kingdom from Argen- 
tina any Customs duty or any restriction of any kind other than 
such as are or may be rendered necessary in the interest of the 
public health. Simultaneously the British Ambassador was in- 
structed to ascertain and report precisely what reductions the 
Argentine Government would make in reciprocity to that declara- 
tion, on the duties on the import of artificial silk cloth and cloths 
consisting of a mixture of cotton or wool with artificial silk.’™ 
On November 16, 1929, the decree was signed by Irigoyen reducing 
the duties on artificial silk yarns and cloth from Great Britain and 
the North of Ireland, “considering that the reason adduced for the 
petition is really sound.”” Later it was found that the decree was 
being interpreted by customs officials as applying to American 
rayon as well, apparently under the limited most favored nation 
treaty with the United States, so that, aside from publicity, the 
results of the D’Abernon Mission in promoting British trade 
appear to have been nil. 

THE SHEFFIELD INDUSTRIAL MISSION. The D’Abernon Mission 
was followed up by another mission of a very different stamp—the 
Sheffield Industrial Mission headed by Mr. A. K. Wilson, Master 
Cutler, and Mr. C. R. Hodgson, President of the Sheffield Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, both experienced and active business men, 
well representative of the Sheffield trades. According to the fore- 
word in their published report, this Mission “was the first market 
investigation undertaken by a particular group of industries under 
the auspices of the Overseas Trade Development Council,” and 
its findings and conclusions should be of especial interest not 
merely to the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce but to British, and 
even American manufacturers and exporters in general. 

VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. The third British mission during 
the period under survey was the joint visit of the Prince of Wales 
and his brother, Prince George, for the frankly avowed purpose 
of drumming up British trade. The South American itinerary 
commenced with the West Coast and, although the visitors aroused 
an enormous amount of curiosity, and were a social success, the 


% Review of the River Plate, November 22, 1929, p. 13. 
"From the text of the decree. 
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visit had no apparent significance from the commercial point of 
view. 

BRITISH EMPIRE TRADE EXPOSITION. The British Empire Trade 
Exposition was formally inaugurated by the Prince of Wales on 
March 14, 1931. The Canadian building—one of the most striking 
in its modern architecture—was ready almost a week in advance, 
but the British buildings (in Tudor style) had arrived late, were 
delayed in assembling, and were still uncompleted on the opening 
day. Despite that fact, and other annoyances incidental to most 
expositions, such as complaints as to the prices charged at the 
restaurants and the quality of the food, the Exposition was un- 
doubtedly a great success, in the beauty of the buildings and 
grounds (which had been loaned by the Sociedad Rural), the range 
and quantity of exhibits, and particularly in the number of visi- 
tors, of which there were over 380,000 in the first twelve days, all 
of whom had paid admission fees of at least one peso paper (3 
pesos on Wednesday) in order to see the exposition. The news- 
papers gave the exposition full and favorable publicity, although 
from the nature of the exhibits it would seem that they had been 
chosen rather with the idea of arousing the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the British exhibitors than of stimulating the purchases of the 
Argentine community. The best exhibits were undoubtedly those 
of the local British-owned railways, and of American-owned com- 
panies manufacturing in Canada. 

On the whole, it is doubtful whether the Exposition had any 
real commercial value—certainly none in proportion to the cost 
of mounting it, reported to be in the neighborhood of £6,000,000 
sterling, of which at least £2,000,000 would have to be written off 
as loss. Probably the only firm to profit by it directly was the 
Standard Electric Company, a subsidiary of the American Western 
Electric Company, which furnished the excellent radio and tele- 
phone installations.” The British exhibits were, in general, far 
more interesting to curious visitors than to business men with an 
eye to buying. British planes made rather an unfortunate show- 

® American manufacturers contributed to the success of the exhibit in still 
another way, although indirectly, for amongst the local British residents who 
supported the affair financially were a number of firms handling American lines 
almost eueeiee. © including J. & as Drysdale & Co., io. Cross & Co., Evans 


Thornton & Co., Lo ng, Roberts & Co., and many oth ers of lesser im I 
The first three firms alone handle the products of between 150 and 200 American 


manufacturers. 
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ing, a Moth and a De Haviland plane being demolished, and a 
Royal Navy and Wapiti Bomber having to make forced landings, 
although not through the fault of the machines. 

From its inception the purpose of the Exposition has been clear- 
ly to attack American mercantile supremacy, or what the British 
term the American monopoly in Argentine trade." Apparently, 
it is difficult to face the facts. As is brought out in Tables 12 and 
13, one quarter of American exports to Argentina are goods that 
are not and cannot be produced in England; two quarters consist 
of goods that England’s present industrial organization is mani- 
festly not equipped to manufacture at competitive prices and which 
England cannot compete in unless she first completely revolution- 
izes her entire social and economic structure;” while only from 
14 to 28 per cent of the trade can be considered in any way open 
to British rivalry. In other words, United States exports to Ar- 
gentina have grown, not by taking trade away from England, for 
British trade has likewise increased, but by developing new lines 
of manufacture and production whose products are bought by 
England herself and by the British Dominions. 

AMERICAN PROPAGANDA. American officially sponsored commer- 
cial propaganda has been conspicuous by its absence, and unofficial 
efforts have been confined to the usual activities of Chambers of 


“This is brought out in the March monthly circular of Gibson Brothers, wool 
auctioneers. Sir Herbert Gibson, head of that firm, President of the British 
r of Commerce in Buenos Aires, a wealthy landowner, and resident director 
of the Southern Railway of Argentina, was the initiator and guiding spirit of the 
ition. The circular of his firm has the following to say of the American 
tariff and trade “monopoly,” and the aims of the Exposition: “The war of tariffs 
is not less a war because it is not preceded by the customary declarations when 
nations appeal to arms. Without any real excess of production, but “ barriers 
put up between producer and consumer, the nations have encircled themselves 
with walls which no longer permit those from without to trade with those within. 
Protection has been converted to prohibition. Those who desire or are compelled 
by their needs to trade beyond their own country must pay in cash, for the goods 
they offer in exchange are no longer admitted. . . . History repeats itself. 
The same Argentine ‘estancieros’ who, more than a century issued their 
famous declaration against Peninsular monopoly, are again faced by a monopoly 
of another order but similar in its intention. Once again British ships are 
ascending the estuary, laden with merchandise, and offering their holds to carry 
back to the Thames the fruits of the oar The observers of other nations 
have read the true significance of the great ibition that is now going to take 
place; and they have read rightly. It signifies that a new era of commerce has 
eeeeed for two old and tried friends.” Quoted from Review of the River Plate, 

arch 20, 1931, Pp. 77. 

“England cannot produce automobiles to compete with American cars in price 
and quality, so long as the purchasing power of the bulk of the British population 
is inadequate to buy automobiles. ngland leads in Argentine sales of light, 
cheap motorcycles, because in America there is no appreciable market for that 
— the typical American motorcycle being a heavy, high-powered machine 
or police or military use. 
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Commerce and similar organizations. In Buenos Aires, the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce, which is a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, has been doing excellent work 
in promoting the development of American trade and in fostering 
a spirit of Argentine-American goodwill, but its activities could 
scarcely come under the head of direct propaganda. “Good will” 
tours such as those of Mr. Herbert Hoover, the 1925 visit of the 
Prince of Wales, or the various flights of European and American 
aviators were not inspired by direct commercial aims, and their 
bearing is too slight to warrant discussion in this survey. 

OFFICIAL COMMERCIAL PROPAGANDA. The activities of the perma- 
nent representatives of the various governments in Buenos Aires 
have been an undoubtedly important influence in trade. Without 
going into the scope and organization of these agencies which 
would clearly be beyond the range of this survey, it may be said, 
in general, that while the work of the British commercial repre- 
sentative has been chiefly distinguished by the excellence and 
completeness of the annual reports on economic conditions 
(referred to constantly throughout this study), the American staff 
has largely concentrated on direct trade promotion, including 
assistance in procuring distributors, commercial reports, advice 
and assistance in specific commercial problems and so forth. 
Probably each organization is best adapted to the particular needs 
of the business public in England and the United States, although 
based on radically different lines. 

Taken as a whole, propaganda can scarcely be considered a 
major influence in determining the trend of the usual run of 
trade, for it is difficult to visualize an Argentine customer entering 
a shop to make a purchase of a knife debating with himself as to 
whether he should buy the English knife in view of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, the French knife because of cultural affinity, 
or the Spanish knife because of racial ties. His probable decision 
would rest between a German knife because of its low price, and 
an American or British knife because of its high quality. In 
government business, sentiment, “good will,” and political rather 
than economic motives, might be expected to play a more impor- 
tant part, while in the moulding of economic legislation, including 
tariffs, license fees, taxes and so forth, which might have a decided 
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effect on the course of trade, the influence of skillful propaganda 
might well be decisive. 


The Influence of Racial Factors 


According to the 1914 census, close to 12 per cent of the Argen- 
tine population was Italian, over 10 per cent Spanish, and nearly 
§ per cent of other foreign nationalities, 70 per cent of the total 
being classed as Argentine. Bunge publishes figures that are still 
more informative regarding the importance of foreigners and 
particularly Italians in the population.” Out of 163,000 farmers 
in the country, there were some 70,000 Argentinians, 54,000 Ital- 
jans, 17,000 Spaniards, and 22,000 other foreigners. As tenant 
farmers, the Italians ranked ahead of the native Argentinians. 
In industry, out of 410,000 people employed, only 210,000 were 
natives of Argentina, the rest being largely Italians. 

With this important nucleus, and with a stream of between 
124,000 and 170,000 new immigrants pouring into Buenos Aires 
each year,” the racial influence in the determination of imports 
is undoubtedly strong. The Italian immigrant insists on his tomato 
paste and olive oil, as has been seen from Table 12. The Spaniards, 
French, English, Germans and others each demand certain luxu- 
ries or necessities familiar to them in their own countries, and this 
influx of goods doubtless influences the purchases of the local 
community to some extent. Jefferson says of the English resi- 
dents that “they do not withhold any of their national ways for 
fear foreigners will not like them. Not at all. They have not 
come in as poor immigrants asking favors, but as capitalists, bene- 
factors, and bearers of English civilization. English clerks and 
employees working for English companies have put on white 
flannels on their holidays and played cricket and football as if 
they were at home. The Argentines used to scoff at the English 
in 1886, but in 1918 they are dressing up in flannels themselves 
and play cricket and football, too. Incidentally the English do a 
comfortable business selling them the equipment, and the Spanish- 
La Economia Argentina, Alejandro E. Bunge, Vol. IV, p. 216 et b 
“Over the _past ve years (1926-1930) gross immigration averaged 144,500; 
emigration 66,700; net immigration 77,800. he gross figure is probably the most 
indicative of the influence of immigration on the demands for merchandise. 
Source: Business Conditions in Argentina, January, 1931, p. 30. 
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American vocabulary is enriched with such words as ‘footballer, 
‘foul,’ ‘box,’ ‘referee,’ ‘match,’ and ‘atlhetic’ (sic). 

However, this influence of new immigration soon wears off or 
at least becomes difficult to distinguish amongst the many factors 
affecting the course of trade, and a sales appeal resting on racial 
influences is likely to give way before the stronger appeals of 
adaptability of the articles to Argentine uses, quality and price, 


The Influence of Investments 


Aside from the purely commercial factors of commodity speciali- 
zation, cost and quality, there is probably no factor in determining 
competitive trends of greater importance than that of investments; 
in fact, in certain branches of trade, that influence may be said 
to be paramount. A distinction must be made between loans and 
investments for the former seem to have very little influence, if 
any, on the course of trade. In a recent newspaper article, appears 
the following statement on the subject * 


The Department of Commerce has published some rather 
striking figures tending to show that our investments and loans 
in the past have not played the decisive part in American 
trade with Latin America that is generally attributed to them. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that there has been no 
direct tie-up between loans placed in the United States and 
subsequent purchases of materials. In fact, money borrowed 
from the United States has frequently been used to purchase 
supplies from European manufacturers or to repay outstand- 
ing European loans, and it would seem that American inves- 
tors have something to learn in this respect from bankers in 
other countries. 

The English bankers have been in the business of foreign 
financing for generations, and it is clear that British trade 
with Latin America has followed the loan. One reason has 
been that the directorates of the British banks are usually 
composed largely of manufacturers, who are even more direct- 
ly interested in the sale of their products than in dividends 
from their investments, although that is not to say that interest 
rates on some of the earlier British loans before the entry of 
other banking competition in the market were not adequately 
high—to put it mildly. 

The accompanying table (Table 15) gives the latest estimates of 
United States investments in Argentina, as of the close of 1929. 


% Peopling the Argentine Pampa, p. 137. . 
os “In Lavin America,” Jackson Reed, New York Times, September 21, 1930. 
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TABLE 15 
UNITED STATES INVESTMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


(Values in thousands of dollars) 











Number of Value of 

establishments investment 
Manufacturing’ ...... 27 82,008 
Cae eS EE 37 52,908 
Petroleum. . as eee 8 29,811 
Public utility? ....... 7 147,836 
Miscellaneous ....... 20 19,256 
EE a ee 99 331,819 





1 Chiefly meat packing, but includes automobile assembly plants, stone, 
clay, glass, cement, agricultural and industrial machinery, and chemical 
factories. 

*Chiefly electric light and power, but includes telephone and cable, 
underground railway, etc. 

Source: American Direct Investments in Foreign Countries, 1930. 


The total of $331,819,000 compares rather modestly with estimates 
of British capital investments in the Republic at approximately the 
same period, aggregating some $1,800,000,000 of which $1,258,- 
000,000 were in railways and the remainder, $542,000,000 in mis- 
cellaneous enterprises.” No more recent estimates, nor more 
detailed statements of distribution by groups are available, while, 
as for other foreign investments in Argentina, only a very rough 
approximation can be made, viz., French—$350,000,000; Belgian— 
$100,000,000; and Dutch, Italian, Spanish, etc.—$150,000,000. 

INFLUENCE OF BRITISH RAILWAY INVESTMENTS ON TRADE. As may 
be seen, by far the largest foreign investments in Argentina are 
in the form of railways, chiefly of British ownership,” and the 
influence of foreign investments in the determination of import 
trade can perhaps best be studied by analyzing the purchases of 
British and other railways in Argentina. 


© South American Journal, January, 1931; conversions at io : : 
®The British own some 68 per cent of the foreign-owned railway mileage in 
Argentina. 
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Table 16 presents the complete picture, showing railway owner. 
ship by nationalities as of the close of 1929, and rail and locomo. 
tive purchases from abroad by countries of origin, the latter fig. 
ures being the totals over a five year period (1925 to 1929) in 
order to avoid any exceptional movement in a single year, For 
purposes of comparison, rail ownership and imports in Chile are 
given below. The antithesis between rail ownership in the two 
countries is striking. In Argentina, 67.5 per cent of the mileage 
is British owned and 22.1 per cent national; in Chile 22.6 per cent 
is British owned, and 69.9 per cent national. Hence it is clear 
that any influence that foreign ownership of the roads may exert 
on purchases from abroad should be brought out unequivocally in 
a comparison between the two countries. 

It is found that in the purchase of rails, Chile gets some 52 per 
cent of her supplies from the United States and 31 per cent from 
Belgium, the aggregate from other countries being less than 
17 per cent. In locomotives, Chile buys 52 per cent from the 
United States, 31 per cent from England and 17 per cent from 
Germany. Inasmuch as American, German and Belgian ownership 
of Chilean railways is negligible, it may be assumed that (in so 
far as these three countries are concerned) these proportions 
represent the purchase of materials purely on the basis of quality 
and price. Incidentally, it might be noted that the division of rail 
purchases between the United States and Belgium is due to Bek 
gian supremacy in the manufacture of the cheaper Bessemer 
process rail, and American surpremacy in the production of the 
higher priced open-hearth rail. 

What is the picture in Argentina? Of Argentine rail imports, 
66 per cent come from the United Kingdom, with France, Belgium 
and Germany dividing the remainder of the business, while the 
United States gets less than 3 per cent. In locomotives, England 
gets 67 per cent of the trade, Germany 23 per cent and the United 
States only 7 per cent. The British proportion of the rail and 
locomotive trade is almost precisely the same as her share in 
railway ownership. 

The conclusion is unescapable that the British railways in Argen- 
tina purchase their rails and locomotives in England regardless 
of price or quality (the same is true of the French roads in 9 
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far as rails are concerned), for it is obvious from the Chilean 
purchases that the United States and Belgium are the only nations 
able to compete in a neutral market in the supply of rails, ang 
that the United States and Germany (possibly England, although 
the influence of British ownership of 23 per cent of the Chilean 
railroads would seem to nullify even this possibility) are the only 
countries that can compete in locomotives, price, quality, speed of 
delivery, service and satisfaction being the only factors that cay 
enter into the bidding in a neutral and highly competitive market, 

That purchases in England by the British railways in Argen- 
tina are due to loyalty rather than to economic considerations js 
borne out by the following quotations from British official sources: 


In considering the statistics of the exportation of British 
tools to the Argentine, it must not be forgotten that quite a 
large proportion of these are due to the purchases of the 
British owned railways, who most loyally buy every article of 
stores that they can in Great Britain. In 1928 no less than 
16,020 miles out of a total of 24,039 were British owned (68 
per cent). The importance of these railways is shown by a 
comparison with the mileage of 29,389 in Great Britain.” 


and: 
“Apart from orders from railways and other British con- 
cerns having duty-free concessions, very little fabricated steel 
work comes to this country from Great Britain.” 


It is significant, as illustrative of the close cooperation existing 
between the British owned railways themselves, as well as their 
loyalty to manufacturers in England, that at least seven of the 
major British lines, operating 83 per cent of the total British 
owned mileage, employ the same firm of consulting engineers 
(Livesey, Son and Henderson) in London.” 

In fact, the intensity of the tie-up between British investments 
and exports extends even to cases where the actual capital is 
furnished by other countries. When the United River Plate Tele- 


® Report of the Sheffield Industrial Mission to South America, p. 31. The ye 
mileage does not —e precisely with that given in Table 16 which includes 


urban and port railways, etc. 


1% Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic, November 1929, p. 30. 
These railways are: Buenos Ayres Great Southern * Co., Ltd., Buenos Ayret 
Western Ry. Co., Ltd., Central Argentine Ry. Ltd., Co ba 
Ltd., Entre Rios Ry. Co., Ltd., Argentine North Eastern Ry. Co., Ltd., Cen 
of Chubut Co., Ltd. Data compiled from Killiks’s Argentine Railway Manual, 
London, 1930; latest revised mileage figures from Review of the River Plate, 


February 20, 1931. 


rdo Central Ry. ©, 
tral Ry. 
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e Company passed from British to American hands, it was 
stipulated that all purchases of materials would continue to be 
made, in so far as possible, from England.” The new Lacroze 
subway in Buenos Aires, owned by the South American Railways 
Company, Ltd., but built by an American engineering firm and 
financed by means of a $12,000,000 loan floated in the United 
States by American bankers, used British materials extensively.” 

BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. Another enor- 
mous investment of British capital in Argentine trade, although 
not in Argentina, is in steamship services to the River Plate. The 
accompanying table (Table 17) showing arrivals of vessels in 
the River Plate (all Argentine ports), illustrates the preponderance 
of British investment in the carrying trade of that country. 

Out of total Argentine coal imports of 3,121,969 tons in 1928 
England supplied 90 per cent, while in 1929 the British share was 
93 per cent out of a total of 3,135,453 tons.” The latest tariff 
value figures (given in Table 12) show that the British coal trade 
in Argentina amounted in round figures to 32,000,000 pesos gold, 
being the largest single item in Anglo-Argentine trade. 

The bunker coal trade of Buenos Aires is estimated to amount 
to between 250,000 and 320,000 tons, or about 10 per cent of the 
total importations. The railways consume over 70 per cent of 
the coal imports, and with these two industries largely controlled 
by British interests it is reasonable to assume that Great Britain’s 
enormous preponderance in the Argentine coal trade is to a large 
extent a question of loyalty rather than of price and quality com- 
petition. It is true that Great Britain normally has a valid 
competitive advantage in slightly better freight rates owing to 
the greater availability of outward bound cargo space as com- 
pared with return cargo, but the chief factors would seem to be 
“the large amount of British capital invested in coal-consuming 
industries, and the long established British ownership or control 
of desirable depot sites, purchased when values were much less 
than they are today.’”” 

"South American Journal. 

"Floated April 14, 1930. From a list of the manufacturers supplying materials 
appearing in the October 17, 1930, issue of the Buenos Aires Herald, it would 
seem that British goods had been used wherever feasible. 

“Commerce Reports, April 14, 1930. 

“This reference and other data bearing on the coal trade are taken from a 


comprehensive study by J. R. ey | ‘Argentine Fuel and Power and the 
Trade,” Commerce Reports, April 14, 1930. 
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BRITISH-OWNED RETAIL sToRES. Another form of investment in 
the Argentine which directly affects the demand for British goods is 
the establishment of a number of British retail shops in Buenos 
Aires. These comprise the leading stores in the most fashionable 
shopping districts of the city, including the principal department 
stores, viz., Harrod’s, Gath y Chaves (since 1920 controlled by 
Harrod’s), McHardy, Brown and Co., Auld’s, Casa Tow (recently 
acquired by Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd); the leading drug- 
gist (Gibson’s) ; clothier (James Smart) ; grocer (Feeney & Co.) ; 
the two principal furniture shops (Maple & Co., and Thompson’s) ; 
Mappin & Webb (silverware); Lacey’s (sporting goods); and 
three leading booksellers (Mitchell’s, Mackern’s, and Perkin & 
Grant’s). These stores are decidedly British in appearance as 
well as in their stock, and it is understood that they will not carry 
any imported goods other than English unless it is absolutely 
impossible to fill their needs in that market. 

NET EFFECT OF BRITISH INVESTMENTS ON TRADE. In short, British 
investments in Argentina would seem to play an important, if not 
necessarily a decisive part in directing a very substantial share of 
the Argentine import business to Great Britain. Table 18 separ- 
ates British exports to Argentina into two classes: (A) those 
goods in which a decided investment influence is distinctly trace- 
able and, (B) all other goods. British export statistics rather 
than Argentine import figures have been used in order to have 
the valuations as accurate as possible. 

Undoubtedly, a part of the merchandise included in Group A 
was bought, not on account of the investment influence but for 
competitive reasons of price and quality, but it would seem that 
this proportion must be at least offset by items included under 
Group B, purchased by stores such as Harrod’s or by other British- 
owned enterprises, in which the investment influence played a 
preponderant part. Hence, it would seem safe to say that prob- 
ably between 30 and 40 per cent of British exports to Argentina 
are sold not on the competitive basis of price, quality, service and 
satisfaction, but on the basis of what the English term the 
“loyalty’”” of British investment interests to British goods. 

"Report of the Sheffield Industrial Mission, p. 31. This “loyalty” would seem 
to be a form of pocketbook patriotism, in view of the closely interlocking direc- 
torates of British railways, banks and other enterprises in Argentina, and British 


bankers, coal dealers, shippers and manufacturers of railway materials, machinery, 
coal briquettes, etc. in England. 
[131] 
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AMERICAN INVESTMENTS AND TRADE. American investments in 
Argentina have thus far been comparatively small, so that their 
influence on commodity purchases would be minor. In any event, 
American investment bankers have not followed the British prac- 
tice of “ear-marking” loans or tying them up with purchases in 
the United States, and in fact, as has been shown, loans have not 
infrequently been floated in the United States when it is known 
that contemplated purchases were expressly or tacitly tied up with 
British manufacturers. Furthermore, American enterprises in 
Argentina have been founded for the purpose of supporting them- 
selves and not of contributing to the support of manufacturers of 
supplies controlled by interlocking directorates, so, in general, it 
may be assumed that their materials and equipment are purchased 
wherever they can be obtained best and cheapest. Naturally, an 
American manager or American trained engineer or foreman would 
have a certain bias in favor of American goods arising out of 
custom and habit, although where there is no compulsory tie-up, it 
would seem that foreign merchandise would enjoy a reasonable 
competitive opportunity.” 


CuRRENT PROBLEMS AND TRENDS IN ARGENTINE TRADE 


The Immediate Situation 


Argentina enjoyed a period of prosperity up to the middle 
of 1929. In the first half of that year the bountiful yields 
from the 1928-29 harvest were being shipped; prospects for 
trade, both foreign and internal, were consequently exception- 
ally bright; business in all its local aspects—financial, commer- 
cial and industrial—was active; revenue was buoyant; railway 
traffics, receipts and share quotations were favourable, and 
although exchange fluctuated slightly below par, causing some 


"This is borne out by the Report of the Shepelé Industrial Mission to South 
America (p. 41), which states: “Knives for Meat Trades (Frigorificos)—These 
appear at the present time to be exclusively of American re owing to the 
fact that the meat industry is largely controlled by American foremen and mana- 
gers, and that these knives have become established and well known, and are 
universally demanded by the workmen. They are partly supplied by the meat 
companies, who sell them to their men, and where the plants are in the nei . 

of shops, they are also partly purchased by the men themselves from tool 
dealers. The manager of one of the large meat companies expressed the opinion 
that provided the present prejudices could be overcome, there is no reason what- 
ever why Sheffield knives should not be satisfactory and secure the market, but 
considerable propaganda and patient effort will be necessary.” 
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gold shipments, no serious uncertainty as to currency and I 
exchange entered into calculations; imports showed a large dep 
increase, especially from the United States. Within a short lar 
period of little more than six months all these favourable rev 
symptoms were reversed. From the beginning of the second uto 
half of the year, when drought conditions began to cause con- by 
tinually increasing anxiety, the atmosphere of prosperity and cial 
optimism changed to apprehension and to restriction of com- psy 
mitments in trade and finance. Towards the close of 1929 the ing 
economic situation was distinctly more unfavourable than at loce 
any similar time in previous years. The prospective loss of dist 
purchasing power from the country quickly had its detrimental cS 
effect on the wholesale, and therefore the import trade of the ong 
capital and local manufacturing industries shared in the de- | Gor 
pression. The railways, faced with a double loss of decreased | B 
traffic and on remittances due to the fall in exchan y 
ge, were 

not in a position to raise fresh capital nor to proceed actively itself, 
with their programmes of extensions. Owing to the unfavour- ing re 
able exchange and heavy gold shipments, with every prospect T 
of their continuance on an increased scale, the Conversion 

Office was closed on December 17th, 1929, thus suspending the gov 
delivery of gold against paper currency and making a further — Res 
fall in exchange inevitable. + 

The depressed business situation of 1930 reflects the continu- : 
ation of these conditions throughout the greater part of the a 
year. 

The heavy loss of purchasing power (from the decline in Bu F 
agricultural production and exports) and fall in exchange has bee 
necessarily led to a severe restriction in the import trade, to a 
losses on remittances, delays and failures in payments, and — 
probably the most serious consequence, seeing that the Argen- ve 
tine import trade is conducted so extensively on credit basis, ea 
to uncertainty as to the future course of exchange at a time of rh 
lack of confidence in a revival of trade. The local financial To. 
position has been prejudiced by the heavy load of Government a 
indebtedness to the State Bank and by the difficulties of com- <r 
mercial creditors of the States who were compelled to have ati 
recourse to bank credit pending settlements, thus causing an | T 
expansion in banking loans and inflation of credit when the abor 
country’s volume of production was seriously diminishing. | tg, 
Since the commencement of the depression, the state of the is a 
market in New York and London did not permit of the issue ® For 
of long term loans such as were customary during the previous of the s 
five years, and during 1930 new foreign capital has not been ses 
invested in enterprises in the country on the scale of the Chalces 
preceding years. Alfredo 
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It is a moot point of discussion to what extent the economic 
depression of 1930 precipitated the political revulsion of popu- 
lar sentiment which culminated in the almost spontaneous 
revolution of September 6th. It was probably a strong contrib- 
utory cause, for the revolution was unanimously supported 
by a formidable combination of agricultural, pastoral, finan- 
cial, manufacturing and business interests, and the immediate 
psychological effect of its success was to create a general feel- 
ing of optimism in business circles. The prompt action of the 
local banks in placing a short term loan of $100,000,000 at the 
disposal of the Provisional Government and of the latter in 
proceeding with the orderly liquidation of a great volume of 
long outstanding commercial indebtedness left by the previous 
Government created an excellent impression.” 


By January 1931, the political situation had so far stabilized 
itself, that we are able to quote the following sober yet encourag- 
ing report from an equally authoritative Argentine source :” 


The Provisional Government, which took over the reins of 
government on September 6 last, is completely stabilized and 
enjoys the full confidence of the entire population of the 
Republic. 

The disorder found in all Departments of public administra- 
tion has disappeared under the firm and energetic action of 
the new Government, which has resolved to reduce public 
expenditure on a large scale; with this aim in view, a Special 
Budget Commission, on the lines of that in the U.S.A., has 
been nominated with the object of proposing the necessary 
economies in order to draw up a strictly balanced Budget and 
one perfectly adapted to the country’s needs. 

Also, the Provisional Government is engaged above all in 
improving the economic situation of the Nation, which has 
been impaired as a result of the marked world wide crisis. 
To this effect several Special Commissions have been nomi- 
nated with the object of studying and proposing measures 
tending to normalize and promote important branches of 
national production and industry. 

The Government has successfully used its influence to bring 
about a reduction in land rents as an efficacious means tending 
to reduce the cost of the principal agricultural products. It 
is also working to bring about a reduction in the cost of liv- 


™For a review of recent developments in Argentine trade from the beginning 


of the slump in 1929 to the close of 1930, it would be difficult to improve upon 
the foregoing concise and illuminating report of the British Commercial Counsellor, 
Economic Conditions in the Argentine Republic, October 31, 1930, by H. 
Chalkley (pp. 11, 12). 


"Introduction to Business Conditions in Argentina, January 1931, by Sr. Carlos 
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Alfredo Tornquist. 
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ing, having already succeeded in diminishing the retail 
of several principal articles of consumption. With the 
end in view, it is trying to obtain reductions in 
freights, thus bringing down the cost of transport to the Ports 
of Loading of those exports most affected by the present crisis, 

On the other hand, the Provisional Government is studying 
methods to bring about the gradual stabilization of the peso at 
par, and is also engaged in solving problems arising from the 
financial situation and the organization of the country’s credit 
in times of crisis. 

The Provisional Government has firmly resolved, in accord. 
ance with its programme publicly announced on September 8 
last, to call a General Election as soon as possible, with the 
object of constituting the National Congress in order to submit 
to it proposals for important laws, some dealing with constity- 
tional reforms. 

All these measures taken by the Provisional Government are 
directed towards reducing the cost of our national production, 
with the purpose of placing it in conditions to compete advan- 
tageously on the international markets. This circumstanee, 
added to the abundance and quality of the crops now being 
harvested, will diminish the intensity of the uneasiness actually 
prevailing, bringing about a favourable solution to the econo- 
mic situation arising from the acute world crisis. 


SITUATION SINCE JANUARY I, 1931. Since the beginning of the 
year, the depression has, if anything, become more acute, butil 
is believed that for the most part this is due to world-wide cond- 
tions such as low prices for wheat, corn and other products, rather 
than to any fundamental weakness in the Argentine situation 
itself. 

During the first fortnight in January the Argentine peso fel 
from 1.39 to the dollar to 1.505, approaching the extreme lov 
record of 1.54 in 1921-22 (par is 1.0365). In support of the peso, 
the Government on January 13 authorized the Banco de la Nacién 
to utilize its 30,000,000 peso conversion fund, replenishing the 
same, if necessary, from the Caja de Conversién which has 


mained closed since December 1929. Exchange improved almost | 


immediately, and by the middle of March became more of I 


stabilized at 1.263. On April 16, however, the Bank annountely 


that its continued support of the peso was no longer warranted, 
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and exchange reacted to 1.354.” It is believed that the Govern- 
ment intends to withdraw support of exchange for the present 
in order that farmers may be encouraged to harvest their crops by 
the comparatively higher prices they will receive in terms of the 
depreciated exchange. 
Grain exports during the first three months of 1931 showed an 
edit increase in tonnage of more than 46 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, although still 8 per cent less than in 1929 
rd which was considered a normal year. However, prices had 
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ou dropped so drastically that in spite of increased tonnage, the gold 
mit | value was 20 per cent less than during the first quarter of 1930. 


itu- The livestock industry has been less acutely affected than agri- 
culture by the world drop in prices, and there has been a decided 
are | tendency for agricultural lands to revert to pasture, as well as in 
ion, } the direction of hog breeding as a means of utilizing the corn 
nce, | Surplus. 
ing The Government has attempted to alleviate the situation by 
ally | facilitating loans through the Banco de la Nacién, and in an en- 
mo- | deavor to procure reductions in land rentals and railway freights. 
Thus far the railways have shown no disposition to cooperate, 
unless the Government is willing to make available to the railways 
for dividend remittances the gold held in the Caja de Conversién. 
The Government has refused to place the railways in this privi- 
leged position, and by the close of the first quarter of 1931, the 
situation was acute. 

Table 19 illustrates the precipitate decline in world prices for 
the major Argentine exports, from January 1929 to April 1931, 
0 fel! and is in itself an explanation of the present critical situation in 
¢ low! that country. 

P&S} In order to discourage imports and create a favorable balance 
lacion | of payments to meet the service on foreign loans and investments, 
g the} and at the same time to derive the largest possible revenues from 
a8 | those imports that continued to enter the country, the Government 
most | has drastically increased customs duties on many of the principal 
r les imports. In spite of higher tariffs, the decline in trade was such 
unced * New York Times April 17, 1931. The remainder of this section is based 

almost entirely on the Review of Commerce and Industries for the Quarter Ending 
anted, March 31, 1931, by United States Consul A. M. Warren, excepting for Table 10 


which was compiled by the author from daily market quotations in the New York 
Journal of Commerce and the London Times. 
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that customs revenues for the three months ending March 31, 1931, 
dropped to 72,000,000 pesos from 82,250,000 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. With the drop in imports to 163,400,000 pesos 
exports having declined less sharply to 162,000,000, there was left 
a favorable balance for the quarter of 1,400,000", in addition to net 
gold exports of 35,260,000 pesos during the same period. During 
the first three months of 1930, the corresponding figures were: 
Imports—201,200,000; exports—190,000,000"; net gold exports— 
900,000. 

Commercial failures for the quarter showed liabilities of 
118,000,000 pesos, an increase of 100 per cent over 1930, and 400 
per cent over 1929 which was an average year in this respect. 
Private banks are lending their entire support to the Government 
and to the two official banks in an effort to help business through 
this difficult situation, while the better elements in the business 
community are endeavoring to have the bankruptcy laws more 
strictly enforced in order to prevent irresponsible persons from 
profiting in fraudulent bankruptcies. 


Basic Problems in the Argentine Situation 


Thus far, only the immediate problems in the Argentine situa- 
tion have been discussed—low world market prices, the decline in 
exchange, the increase in business failures—all of these factors 
being part of the same problem, and each depending intimately 
upon the others. 

It would be impossible even hurriedly to survey all of the diverse 
problems of Argentina and the long-time trends that may be ex- 
pected to influence the course of trade over the next decade without 
in effect writing a general economic survey of the Republic_—a 
task obviously beyond the scope of this brief review. 

Argentina’s problems in production, distribution, finance, legis- 
lation, and foreign trade, as well as the broader social-economic 
problems which partake somewhat of each of the five first-named 
categories have so important a bearing on the trend of trade that 
this survey would be incomplete if it did not contain at least some 

"The three-months trade figures for 1931 are taken from Commerce Reports, 
a and 11, 1931. 


x e 1930 trade figures are from the Direcciédn General de Estadistica de la 
ation, 
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reference to them and to current tendencies which point to their 































possible or probable solutions. However, the restrictions of space we § 
require that they be merely touched on—suggestively rather than epee 
analytically. per 
thing 
Production Problems and Trends pons: 
the « 


With 30 per cent of the land suitable for cultivation— an arg 

of some 700,000,000 acres—and only 8 per cent actually under the on 

plough, the extent of cultivable regions being limited only by the patrc 

lack of rainfall” and of streams, there would seem to be ample oblig 

ground for the optimism of Bunge and of other authors on the be ta 

subject of Argentina’s potentialities as the granary and abattoir recot 

of the world.” actu 
PROBLEMS IN LAND TENURE SYSTEMS. The one fundamental ob as s 

stacle to the increasing development of this land would seem tp 

have its root in the Argentine system of land tenure. Over 

17,000,000 acres of the farm land—nearly 30 per cent of the total— 

are in estates of 25,000 acres or over; the laborer, immigrant or 

native, finds it almost impossible te acquire small holdings at 

prices that will enable him to become self-supporting. The follow. 

ing excerpts from Dr. Jefferson’s study made on _ behalf 

of the American Geographical Society may be accepted as 

authoritative *” 


ns 
Eurc 
tine 
this 
coun 
of le 
the 4 
to ki 
tions 
pres: 
From agriculture have come the billion dollar grain and At 
cattle exports, the significance of the Argentine Republic as im 
provisioner in meat and grain to a densely populated Old he hi 
World, the wealth of the Creole landowner. We have re far. 
ferred to this man before. He is a most important factor in tille 
the situation. It cannot be too much emphasized that his till 
mental attitude was and is quite different from that which had 
theoretically at least prevails in the United States. Society the 
is to him stratified into upper and lower classes. The upper plete 
class controls life for everybody. Not that it meddles tyran- sizes 
nically with the private affairs of the peon class, but in matters ber 
that affect all classes it expects to have its own way. Where but 
8? 60 per cent of the country has less than 20 inches of rainfall per annum tlle. 
% See La Economia Argentina, Vol. II; also Vol. IV, p. 107 et seq. eC 
8 Peopling the Argentine Pampa, pp. 164 et seq. Note: In spite of the severity divis 
of these attacks on Argentine land policy, Dr. Teiieeaen must be regarded as 4 
true friend of the Argentine, being personally acquainted with the country sine = 
‘ 
In 
to la 


1884, and a sympathetic observer of Argentine life, but, obviously, Peop the 
Argentine Pampa was not intended to be “Pampering the Argentine People. 
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we should think it natural and proper for the peon to insist 
upon his rights when any outcome of such upper-class ar- 
rangements bears too hard upon him, the upper class Creole 
mind conceives the relation quite differently, perhaps some- 
thing like this: ‘Only the upper class is intelligent and res- 
ponsible. Properly, therefore, they own the land and govern 
the community. A peon who finds he is having a hard time 
ought to apply to his patron and is entitled to get protection 
and help. The patron owes him this, and, if some individual 
patron should fail in this duty, in this feeling of noblesse 
oblige, probably it would be all right to have some court to 
which the peon should appeal. He must not, of course, ask to 
be taken out of his peon station in life.’ That is, the Creole 
recognizes that the patron has duties toward the peon, and 
actually has the habit of fulfilling this duty in what he regards 
as sufficient measure, but he has no very clear idea that the 
peon has rights! The glimpses of European society imparted 
by travel to some of the Creole upper class have not tended to 
change this mental attitude very much. In the peasants of 
Europe they see peons and like to regard themselves as Argen- 
tine representatives of Europe’s landed aristocrats. I believe 
this attitude is at the back of the present check in settling the 
country and improving agriculture. If a considerable class 
of landowning peasants arose, with titles to their land under 
the Argentine law, they would certainly have rights and come 
to know them. If these peasants were strangers to the tradi- 
tions of serfdom, they would certainly show no hesitation in 
pressing their claims. 

At heart the Creole landowner has no sympathy with the 
immigrant’s aspiration to a land title, and, as a matter of fact, 
he has not allowed the immigrant acquisition of land to go very 
far. It would be most interesting to know the actual area of 
tilled land in the Argentine Republic that belongs to those who 
till it, but this cannot be learned. If Argentine statisticians 
had been definitely ordered to conceal this fact at all hazards, 
the figures could not withhold the information more com- 
pletely. We know how many farms there are of a number of 
sizes, what is grown on them, and how many of the total num- 
ber who work them are owners, renters, or share workers, 
but we do not know whether farms of a given size or crop 
are worked by the owners or not. We know the total area of 
tilled land in the chief agricultural provinces and their sub- 
divisions, classified by crops and size of farms, but we have no 
information as to what part of this area is cultivated by its 
owners. 

In the case of numerous Argentine laws and decrees relating 
to landownership the reader will be careful to distinguish be- 
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tween their elevated aims and philanthropic language, and the 
actuality of events.” 
._ * * * * \* The Italian who thrives as renter 
and becomes landowner must be able to carry economies to 
extremes. Half the harvest he must give up to pay for the 
use of the land. That much he knew. But his handicap begins 
to develop. He has to buy tools and equipment. Some of his 
money goes. Everything is dear. He finds himself bound by 
his contract to put so many hectares under the plow. He has 
rented under a contract that fixes everything. He can do 
nothing at will, he cannot accommodate himself to changing 
conditions. So much is to be accomplished that he hires 
labor. His money gone, he borrows at the store and, long 
before his first harvest, is deep in debt at an interest rate 
that is another handicap. Chances of the weather try the 
farmer’s soul in every land. The Argentine has them in full 
measure, with the locust thrown in. In your prosperous year 
this scourge may eat half or all of your crop. However, the 
chances are run and the crop is made, not a bad one perhaps, 
Now the custom of the land and the renter’s lack of means 
compel the crop to be left exposed—if wheat, in sacks heaped 
up beside the railway at a station until cars can be found for 
it; if maize, on the ground in the rude troje of cornstalks, un- 
covered until it is taken away by the purchaser. Usually the 
winter is not rainy, but rains occur and rains spoil the grain. 
The contract says the owner is to receive his half of the grain 
‘sound, clean, and dry.’ But most of the crop has none of 
these qualities. The renter has not skill enough at his craft 
to produce sound, clean grain; and he cannot keep it dry. 
Only good fortune would do that under his conditions. He 
may be obliged to buy grain to pay the landlord his rent, for 
he will be held to his bargain. Of course, shouldn’t the 
landowner have good marketable grain in return for the use of 
his land? The landowner knows more than the renter and 
imposes on. him, .«:) 20% 9995, 8.9 

Most of the gains of a good harvest go to landowner, mid- 
dlemen, and railways under the present system. A renter 
farmer does not get up much enthusiasm for bumper crops. 
Until he can get land of his own that will bring the fruits of 
his labors into his own pockets he will have no great love of 
the country, and that will not be until the big estancias are 
broken up. The lucky ones who have managed to get land 
are prosperous enough. Every good harvest makes fortunes; 
every bad one, widespread disaster. In an unusual year @ 
renter may overcome his handicap and even make something, 
“This is brought out by J. G. Veldrdez in the International Review of Agr 


cultural Economics, N.S., Vol. 1, 1923, pp. 227-248. 
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sadly as the dice are loaded against him. In a bad year the 
roads are full of renters and their families carrying on their 
backs what possessions are left them. There have been renters’ 
strikes in recent years that verged on civil war. Yet there are 
always some among these poor and ignorant men who succeed, 
by untiring industry and well-nigh incredible thrift. 

Reference has already been made to the difficulty of ob- 
taining title to land from the Argentine government. * * * 
There have been numerous laws and projects for colonizing 
the national territory. The evidence comes from so many 
directions, from Argentines as well as foreigners, that one 
cannot doubt that probably thousands of individuals have ful- 
filled all the legal obligations, have cleared, cultivated, and 
are settled on land to which they have been promised title 
and cannot get it and of which they are in some cases even 
violently dispossessed. 9; PIi9 Ceenee sae 

All observers agree that difficulty in obtaining land is a 
hindrance to settling desirable immigrants on Argentine lands 
today. Many projects are in the air for dividing the lati- 
fundia that certainly exist in too great numbers and are not 
to the public advantage. 


These commentaries are supported by many prominent Argentine 
students of the situation and the following remarks of Sr. Alberto 
Martinez, former Under-Secretary of State, and Sr. Mauricio 
Lewandowski, Doctor in Law, will serve to complete the discussion 
of what is undoubtedly the most serious economic problem con- 
fronting Argentina today :” 


Far from encouraging the promotion of a class of small 
land-owners the State has assisted in the establishment of 
enormous holdings, which are the chief obstacle to the peopling 
of the country. In place of dividing into small allotments, 
accessible to modest fortunes, the great stretches of land near 
the railways or the ports, and offering them for sale at low 
prices in the European communities from which a number of 
immigrants come each year, as is done by the United States, 
Australia, and Canada, the Argentine administration has sub- 
jected all the operations of purchase to long and wearisome 
formalities which quickly exhaust both the savings and 
patience of the purchaser. * * * *% 7 * 

In spite of extraordinary development during the last few 
years, from the point of view of the distribution of the soil, 
the Argentine is still in a primitive, indeed, almost in a feudal 
state, by reason of the enormous tracts of lands which are 
"The Argentine in the Twentieth Century, pp. 117 et seq. 
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monopolised by a small number of owners. These owners 
utilise their enormous properties in raising cattle on the great 
ranches known as ‘estancias,’ or employ them for agricultural 
purposes, when they do not prefer to leave them in a waste and 
unproductive condition, waiting until time and economic prog- 
ress shall give them a value which their own efforts are 
incapable of giving them. 

These ‘estancias’—that is to say, the most usual system of 
utilising the soil—vary in area from 12,000 to 180,000 or 
200,000 acres; some are even over 330,000 acres in extent, 
Many of them are only a few hours distant from the city of 
Buenos Ayres, or border on the ouskirts of important urban 
ctr. 9% 9 pPime. 4,9 

It is easy to understand, without a lengthy demonstration, 
how far this state of affairs goes to retard the general de- 
velopment of the country. It is equally easy to understand 
that in order to stimulate this development it is necessary be- 
fore all else to secure an increased foreign population, by 
attracting it through the powerful bait of landed property. 

The great obstacle in the way of the agricultural develop- 
ment of the Argentine arises essentially from the faulty 
property system; from the fact that enormous tracts of land 
are held by a few men; from the establishment, in short, of 
the most odious system of latifundia ever known. This 
trouble arises from the lack of foresight with which the State 
has parted with enormous tracts of land, which have passed 
into the hands of speculators or large land-owners, who have 
left them untouched, while waiting for the value of their 
holdings to rise. 

In the national territories, according to the deputy Joachim 
Castellanos, who is busily fighting the system of /latifundia, 
there are belts of land, now private property, which are 
divided in the following proportions : 2,470,000 acres into hold- 
ings of from 25 to 99,000 acres each; 7,400,000 acres into 
holdings of from 99,000 to 198,000 acres each; and 7,934,000 
acres into properties of 190,000 or 200,000, and over. This 
means that there are 17,280,000 acres of useful and cultivable 
land, in the hands of unenterprising capitalists remaining un- 
productive, used to increase neither the population nor the 
production of the country. 

The principal author of this deep-rooted evil is incontest- 
ably the Argentine State, which has squandered its rich in- 
heritance, by allowing it to pass into the hands of speculators, 
instead of dividing it equably among the new colonists. The 
subdivision of these great tracts of land, now concentrated in 
the hands of a few large proprietors, is, today, one of the 
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necessary conditions of the development of the country, and 

it is with reason that influential voices are ae themselves, 

in Parliament and in the Press, to proclaim this economic 

truth. * * * * * + 

Unhappily, the most usual system of working the land is 
still that of letting it at a fixed rent, or for a certain propor- 
tion of the yield in place of rent, or by a profit-sharing system, 
under which the tenant receives 50, 40, or 30 per cent of the 
harvest. The large land-owners, who are the most numerous, 
prefer the former method, and often impose on the farmer the 
obligation of leaving a crop of lucerne on the land in the last 
year of tenancy. 

The chief drawback of this system is that the labourer never 
becomes the owner of the soil he cultivates, so that he is not 
actuated by the powerful ties of property, which should attach 
him to the country and its destinies. On the other hand, too, 
the tenant tries to obtain from the soil the largest profit he 
can, without troubling to consider whether he is exhausting it 
or not; he leaves not even a tree behind him as a monument of 
his tenancy. But in spite of all these drawbacks this system 
does furnish the colonist with means to buy land cheaply later 
on, and in another district. Such is the history of many 
farmers, who began by humbly labouring under the conditions 
above described, and are today rich land-owners, possessing 
enormous tracts of land, which they work in the way that they 
find most profitable. 

In February, 1931, the Minister of Finance authorized the 
Banco Hipotecario Nacional to grant agricultural loans of up to 
$50,000, the previous limit having been $25,000 under Law 10676 
of February, 1927. It was stated that the smaller authorization 
was insufficient to permit of efficient cultivation under Argentine 
conditions, and it is interesting to note that the expressed aim of 
the original law was to promote colonization by sub-dividing the 
large latifundia into small holdings. One would think that what 
was needed was a greater liberality in granting small loans, say of 
less than $5,000, rather than in raising the limit to $50,000, which 
might even have a tendency artificially to sustain the prices of 
tural properties and thus act to prevent the subdivision of the 
latifundia. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION POSSIBILITIES. Agriculture and the pas- 
toral and “kindred industries” will undoubtedly prove to be the 
mainstay of Argentine prosperity for many years to come. Never- 
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theless, petroleum production and the possibilities of mining ong 
more important scale than at present are constant subjects of dis 
cussion, and hope for the future. The Government itself produces 
some 20 per cent of the nation’s petroleum requirements, the 
remainder being supplied by private holdings and by imports, 
According to Bunge, who has made a study of probable future 
needs and production, the nation can scarcely hope to become self. 
sustaining in petroleum.” 

Estadistica Argentina, an official annual review “in its chapter 
on minerals, recommends the following regions for further ex. 
ploitation: For lead and possibly zinc, the belt between La Quiaca 
and Salta. For gold, silver, lead, wolfram, tin and copper the 
mountain ranges northwest and west of San Juan and its prolonga- 
tion in La Rioja, Catamarca and La Puna.” Present interest is 
concentrated on reports of discoveries of important tin deposits 
in Catamarca, but as Mr. Houghton says, “While a large diversity 
of mineral deposits exist they are relatively undeveloped due to 
various factors of location, accessibility and lack of capital and 
skilled labor for conducting the development of the mines. Fre- 
quently too the mineral deposits occur in small pockets which are 
generally believed to be glacial deposits, these pockets and mines 
which appear rich in minerals frequently run out quickly and as 
a result capital hesitates to expend the necessary amount to de 
velop a project where they are not sure of the extent of the 
deposit.”” 

GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING. Of greater present importance is 
the development of a considerable manufacturing industry center- 
ing largely in Avellaneda, a suburb of Buenos Aires.” Buenos 
Aires, with its surrounding suburbs, is in fact the second manu 
facturing center in Latin America, ranking next to Sao Paulo in 
the number, diversity and importance of its industries. Aside 
from meat packing, canning and the manufacture of meat extracts 


% Ta Economia Argentina, Vol. II, p. 181. 
rt on Argentine Mineral Industry, U. S. Asst. Trade Commissioner, 


8 Repo 
M. T. eoushéen, arch 23, 1931. 
% Thid 


% The Government has for a long time endeavored to encourage the development 
of industry at La Plata rather than Avellaneda, but thus far with only i 
success. In view ef this, the pending litigation between the Government of the 
Province of Buenos Aires and the Swift and Armour packing interests for back 
land taxes on their La Plata properties is of particular interest, the companies 
contending that La Plata is no longer a part of the Province, owing to the lav 
incorporating the Port into the Federal District of Buenos Aires. 
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(“Bovril” and “Liebig’s”), which are, of course, the major manu- 
facturing industries in the country, the following are the most 
important products: “Cotton and wool spinning and weaving, 
knitted goods, jute bags, apparel, felt and straw hats, boots and 
shoes, iron and steel, brassware, tinplate working, bedsteads, 
electrical fittings, confectionery, preserved foods, beer, wine and 
mineral water, tobacco, alcohol, perfumery, paper and printing, 
cardboard, soap, candles, vinegar, sugar refining, chemicals, paints 
and varnishes, glassware, cement, tiles, tanning, leather goods, oil 
crushing, petroleum refining, sawmills, wood-working, furniture, 
yehicles, granite and stone. Flour milling has risen to the front 
rank of Argentine industries, and has an annual production second 
only to the meat-packing industry. The mills number 300, of 
which only 30 have a capacity exceeding 80 tons per day. The 
annual output has been latterly 1,000,000—1,300,000 tons, of which 
about 15 per cent is exported, chiefly to Brazil. Oil crushing and 
oil-cake making are carried on chiefly for national requirements. 
Ground nuts, linseed, colza, cotton, and castor are the chief 
materials used, in quantities up to 100,000 tons a year. Cement is 
manufactured at five separate works to an estimated total of 
233,000 tons per annum, or about one-third of the total consump- 
tion. The annual production of beer of about 35 million gallons is 
of good quality and sold at comparatively low prices. The output 
of local cigarette factories is estimated at 500 million packets (12 
cigarettes) annually.”” 

The development of local industry has had a decided effect 
upon Argentine imports, cutting most severely into lines such as 
staple textiles, shoes and so forth, but at the same time encouraging 
the imports of shoe machinery, packaging machines, and allied 
lines. On the whole this movement has been favorable to Ameri- 
can trade, for it is precisely in articles such as machine tools and 
manufacturing and packaging machinery that the United States 
excels while Great Britain has perhaps suffered more than most 
countries from the loss of trade in consumer merchandise. 

This movement may be expected to continue and on an ascending 
scale, assisted by the increasing tariffs on imported merchandise 
which even today form probably the chief incentive for the estab- 

"The South American Handbook, 1930, pp. 96, 97. 
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lishment of manufacturing industries. Aside from purely local 
industries, whether of local or foreign capital, there are a number 


of branch factories or assembly plants in Buenos Aires, chiefly of 
American ownership. Ford, General Motors, Victor Talking Ma. 
chine, Goodyear, Firestone (plant just completed), the Interna. 
tional Portland Cement Co., are amongst the best known concerns 
of this character. 

ARGENTINE TARIFF POLICY. Inasmuch as the growth of this 
movement depends almost entirely upon the future tariff polj 
of the country, that feature of legislative trends may perhaps best 
be discussed at this point. 

On the structure of the Argentine tariff and its effect on local 
industry, Professor Jones of Clark University makes the following 
statement : 


The manufacturing industries of the country have been 
developed under a high protective tariff because products of 
Argentine industries using foreign fuel cannot compete with 
the cheaper and better imported commodities. In fact, the 
Argentine protective tariff goes beyond anything ever dreamed 
of in the United States by even the most partisan protectionist. 
It is one of the most unscientific tariffs possible, for there 
seems to be no limit to the protective measures the govern- 
ment will adopt to foster infant industries. Behind this 
economic barrier considerable quantities of hosiery, nearly all 
the shoes used in the Republic, and some woolen goods and 
cotton underwear are fabricated; textiles, automobiles, and 
general iron and steel goods, however, are not produced in 
sufficient volume to make the business especially profitable. 
As a result, the leading classes of imports consist of textiles 
and iron and steel products.” 


This was written in 1928. Since then, there have been a num- 
ber of tariff increases with the purpose of protecting local manu- 
factures, while since January 1931, the duties have been drastically 
increased with two perhaps self-contradictory ends in view—first, 
to relieve the distress of local industries suffering from world 
wide depression, and second, to increase the government revenues 
from that source. Manifestly, any increase in duties sufficiently 
high to relieve local industry by shutting out importations would 
at the same time curtail the total of government revenues, and 


% Commerce of South America, Clarence F. Jones. 
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that is precisely what has happened during the first three months 
of the year, import duties falling off 12 per cent in spite of in- 
creased rates. However, as the Government was at the same 
time doubtless motivated by a wish to promote a favorable balance 
of trade, the change in duties may have had a desired effect. 

Since the beginning of the year, duties have been increased on 
sugar, fruits, vegetables, eggs, moving picture films and a long line 
of miscellaneous commodities, while several decrees have been 
proclaimed which practically close the frontier to imports of 
Uruguayan cattle, wrought stone (chiefly from Brazil and 
Uruguay), and temporarily prohibit the importation of yerba mate, 
a step which has caused acute distress in Paraguay and Southern 
Brazil.” 

In his strictures on the tariff system, Professor Jones does 
Argentina an injustice. It is true that there has been little, if 
any, attempt to remodel the tariff and make it conform with 
present-day needs, and that the whole is undoubtedly a patchwork 
and ill-adapted either for protection or for revenue purposes. It 
is also true that there is little background of modern economic 
training in Argentina which could assist in moulding an en- 
lightened public opinion on the subject.” 

However, it must be remembered, in criticizing the Argentine 
tariff, that its main function is not protection, but revenue, the 
fostering of local industry being only incidental. Table 20 presents 
clearly the relative burden (ad valorem) of customs duties on 
imports, and the relation of import duties to the total revenues of 
the country. 

Approximately 55 per cent of the national revenues are derived 
from import duties. How high this proportion is may be seen 
when it is recalled that, in the United States, customs revenues (all 
on imports) amount to less than 15 per cent of the total ordinary 
receipts of the Government.” 

Table 20 also shows the burden placed on importation of 
foreign merchandise, amounting to about 21 per cent on all imports 


% Reviewof the River Plate, January 9, 1931. 

“Economics is taught largely from the viewpoint of the history of economic 
thought, and as an ancillary subject in the study of law and political science, rather 
than as a separate and major field of study as in England and the United States. 

* 1928—14.1 per cent; 1929—14.9 per cent. Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 
1930. 
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or 31 per cent on those subject to duty. This is appreciably less 
than the tax placed on imports in most of the Latin American 
countries, and should not normally impose an undue restriction on 
the movement of merchandise, so that probably the Argentine 
tariff, despite its makeshift qualities, admirably accomplishes the 
purpose for which it is imposed, namely, the procuring of a 
maximum of revenues without too greatly impeding the flow of 
trade. The tariff is appreciably lower than that prevailing in the 
United States during the same period, the average ad valorem 
rate on United States dutiable imports in 1928 being 38.8 per cent, 
and, in 1929, 40.1 per cent. On total imports, however, the Ameri- 
can tariff was decidedly lower,—13.3 per cent in 1928, and 13.6 per 
cent in 1929—owing to the extensive free list on raw materials 
and crude foodstuffs.” 

Under the first six months of operation of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, the average ad valorem rate on dutiable merchandise jumped 
to 50.1 per cent, or 15.4 per cent on total imports,” so that the 
Argentine tariff may be considered, on the whole, as low in 
comparison with those of the New World nations. 

FAR-REACHING SOCIAL EFFECT OF INDUSTRIALIZATION. One effect 
of the tariff, or rather of the fostering of home industry in Latin 
America that is quite generally overlooked is the social change 
wrought by the increasing number of people drawn from the farms 
to the factories. To translate from an article written by the pres- 
ent author for /ngenieria Internacional: 


There are many who will deplore these new tariffs as an 
economic anachronism or as a further obstacle to free trade 
and international good will, but it is impossible to measure 
human values with an inflexible economic yardstick, and the 
results of the growing industrialization of Latin America may 
be even more far-reaching socially than in an economic sense. 
The establishment of North American branch factories and 
other industrial enterprises with their high wages and their 
advanced measures for the welfare of their employees, is 
providing the yeast with which the entire mass of Latin 
American industry may eventually be leavened. As manufac- 
turing develops, a new class of citizen will arise from the 
ranks of the peon, forming a powerful, intelligent middle- 
class destined to revolutionize the social, political and eco- . 
nomic structure of the countries of Latin America. 

“ Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the U. S., 1929, Vol. I. 
% Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce in the U. S., Part Il, Jan. 1931. 
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It may be predicted with all confidence that by the close of 
the coming decade the groundwork for this social and indus- 
trial revolution will have been laid, and that a new and more 
democratic structure will be seen emerging from the old, 
Already, the two extreme republics of Latin America, Mexico 
in the north and Chile in the south, can boast of the creation 
of a middle-class and of its rise to a position of power in 
business and in government. The movement is by no means 
complete even in those countries, it is barely incipient in other 
parts of Latin America, yet present trends point clearly to its 
ultimate realization, and in that movement lies the basis for 
confidence in the future of Latin America.” 


Undoubtedly, the industrialization of Argentina, even on a small 
scale, with the leavening influences of the higher wages, shorter 
hours and better working conditions offered by American branch 
plants, factories and public utility enterprises in that country, is 
destined to have an almost revolutionary and certainly salutary 
effect upon the entire economic structure of the country. The 
growing establishment of American enterprises, even on a small 
scale, should tend to raise the general level of wages, and it is not 
too much to hope that, owing in part to that influence, the pur- 
chasing power of the nation two decades hence will be measured 
in terms of some 15,000,000 souls, instead of perhaps a scant 
2,000,000 people as at the present time.” 


***Tendencias Presentes y Futuras del Comercio en la América Latina,” por 
George Jackson Eder, Ingenieria Internacional, Enero de 1931. 

100 The contribution made to local prosperity by American industries abroad is 
borne out by the following translation of an editorial appearing in La Riquesze 
Minera de Chile of March, 1931: 

“In all those countries to which the Ford Motor Company has carried its enter- 
prises, it has become one of the most powerful forces contributing to economic 
and industrial stability. 

Chilean in Chile, Brazilian in Brazil, Mexican in Mexico, the Ford Motor 
Company is fundamentally a national enterprise wherever it may be established, 
and is always faithful to its principle of utilizing, in so far as possible, the 
natural resources of the country. 

In accordance with the ideas sustained by its founder, Mr. Henry Ford, that 
any industry can prosper only with the progress of the country in which it 
operates, the company invests the greater part of the income which it obtains in 
the very country which produces that income. In all parts of the world this 
company has contributed and continues to contribute to the industrial development 
of many nations, promoting the exploitation of the natural resources of these 
countries, and thus making it possible to employ hundreds of thousands of 
laborers and employees in its manifold corollary enterprises. 

It may be stated that without exception in all of the factories and plants 
established abroad, as well as in its sales organizations, the entire perso 
including the superior officers and managers, when that is possible,—is made up 
of natives of the country in question. y the establishment of minimum wage 
scales, unprecedented until the arrival of the Ford Motor Company, and com- 
parable in every case with the minimum wages prevailing in the United States, 
it has contributed enormously towards bettering existing living conditions in every 
one of the countries in which it has established itself. 
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Today, it may be said that only about a fifth of the inhabitants 
have reached an economic level high enough for them to be con- 
sidered as appreciable consuming factors in the world of interna- 
tional commerce. The remainder of the population exists on so 
low a scale that it is difficult to find an adequate comparison in 
the Western Hemisphere—certainly not in Tropical America, for 
in the tropics the plight of the peon or pelado is tempered by the 
climate and by his race. 

The peon type in Argentina is racially and potentially the equal 
of the scion of the wealthiest criollo families, and in spite of his 
background of poverty and degradation, one frequently comes 
across a fine upstanding man or woman who, washed and clothed, 
could be taken as representative of the highest ethnic type of 
Argentina. Less than 350,000 out of a population of over 11,- 
000,000 are chinos (mestizos), Indians, or other racially inferior 
types. 

When, through the threefold influences of education,™ land re- 
form and industry, the Argentine peasant is raised from his present 
obscurity and becomes a consuming and producing factor in the 
economy of the country, Argentina will take the place amongst 
the nations of the world to which she is justly entitled by the 
vastness and quality of her resources—ethnic as well as natural. 


Distribution Problems and Trends 


Next to the question of land tenure, the major problem con- 
fronting Argentina today is that of distribution. According to a 
careful survey of transportation charges involved in the wheat 


Thus, in Chile, for example, the Ford Motor Compeng and affiliated organiza- 
tions employ more than five thousand people, the lowest salary paid being 32 
pesos a day, while the average generally paid to unskilled labor is not over fifteen 
pesos a day. Aside from that, there are thousands of Chileans, who, directly or 
indirectly, owe their daily bread and that of their families to the sale of Ford 
products in Chile. 

Looking at matters from another point of view, another equally important factor 
is revealed. Of the total sales of Ford products in Chile, 55 per cent remains in 
Chile, and is invested in Chile in the form of wages and salaries, customs duties, 
the purchase of local products, rent for business properties, and other similar 
expenses. From Arica to Magallanes there are fifty-seven Ford agencies operated 
with local capital and personnel whose profits are naturally invested in ile in 
an even greater proportion. 

Furthermore, in addition to this, in Chile as in every other part of the world, 
the high quality and low price of Ford automobiles and trucks have always been 
factors of progress and economic development. Their very popularity has 
stimulated the construction of good highway systems across regions hitherto 
almost inaccessible for any other means of transportation.” 

“In some provinces, illiteracy runs as high as 67.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion (Jujuy)—1925 estimates, while even in the province of Buenos Aires, illiteracy 
in the same year amounted to 30.8 per cent. 
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industry, it is estimated that the total cost of transporting ang 
handling the grain from farm to seaboard in 1926 was 31.34 cents 
a bushel (United States currency).” With wheat prices quote 
at 47 cents a bushel in April 1931,” it is no wonder that many 
farmers are reported to be abandoning their crops rather than go 
to the expense of harvesting them. Probably the cost of trans. 
portation and handling is lower at the present time, but it must 
still represent a decided drain on the income of the farmer. 

RAIL FREIGHTS AND PROBLEMS. The average rail freight on the 
average haul from the interior to the seaboard was estimated in 
the same survey at 11.74 cents a bushel, not including port rail. 
way charges which amount to I cent in Buenos Aires and 7 cents 
in Rosario. The handling charges, storage, cartage, etc. make 
the remainder of the cost. Railroad tariffs have been the subject 
of frequent attack, the Mitre law providing that the State may 
intervene to assure “just and reasonable” tariffs if the profits of 
the railroads in private hands exceed 6.8 per cent on the invested 
capital. Actually, the average reported profits run higher than 
that figure, being as high as 8 per cent over the four year period 
from 1926 to 1929 in the case of the Southern Railway, and 
averaging, for all the principal railroads, 6.8 per cent in 1926, 7.2 
per cent from 1927 to 1929, and 5.6 per cent in 1930." Further- 
more, as Martinez and Lewandowski point out: 


We must warn the reader that the summary just given is of 
only approximate value. To avoid wounding the susceptibili- 
ties of the State, or in order not to justify demands on the 
part of the State for lower tariffs, certain of the railroad 
companies publish far lower profits than they really make, by 
means of transforming a portion of their profits to the reserve 
or redemption accounts. With the same object, they sink con- 
siderable sums in land purchase or in permanent construction 
work. 

* * %+* %* %* * As for the tariffs of the various com- 
panies, they are still very high, as always happens when there 
is no competition. 

* * %“ * * * Jn a country like the Argentine, pre- 
senting an immense level surface to the eye, which can hardly 
distinguish the slightest landmark or difference of level, it 


102 Costs of Transportation and Handling of Argentine Wheat. 
108 See Table 109. 
4 Economic Review, December 1930, p. 182. 
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would seem as though the building of railways should have 
been particularly inexpensive, especially as for ten to twenty 
years all materials could be imported free of duty. As a 
matter of fact, however, the cost of construction has been very 
high in the case of certain lines; either on account of the land 
speculation which has followed their establishment, or because 
the estimates were exceeded, having been established without 
any serious control on the part of the State. This explains 
how it is that these companies, having an enormous capital 
to redeem, cannot at the present moment lower their rates. 


It is contended by Bunge that the Argentine freight rates cannot 
possibly be too high inasmuch as the profits are limited by law to 
a certain percentage of a fixed capital, but, of course, when the 
railways are permitted to invest their excess earnings in extensive 
improvements, purchasing their supplies and materials where they 
see fit, and where, as has been seen, by reason of their interlocking 
directorates, they invariably purchase these from their associated 
factories at home, regardless of price or quality, it is a simple 
matter to limit the railway’s earnings by the expedient of swelling 
the profits of affiliated manufacturing companies in France or 
England. Short of a thorough inquisition into the accounts of the 
companies, and proper safeguards as to maximum salaries, invest- 
ments in property and improvements, and a proviso that all im- 
portant purchases of materials be subject to open competitive 
bidding, there is no way for the State to make the Mitre law 
effective, and to assure the country minimum rates compatible 
with adequate service. 

THE PROBLEM OF HIGHWAYS. It is not too much to say that the 
successful efforts of the railways in the past to forestall a thorough- 
going examination into transportation costs, and their consistent 
opposition to the construction of competitive highways and grain 
elevator facilities have had a most sinister effect in retarding the 
economic progress of the nation. 

The Mitre law further contains a provision requiring the rail- 
ways to contribute annually 3 per cent of their net profits (until 
1947) towards the construction of auxiliary highways, being ex- 
empted from all further taxation, national, provincial or municipal. 
Bunge states that from 1908, when the law took effect, to the close 


% The Argentine in the Twentieth Century, p. 98. 
Ta Economia Argentina, Vol. II, p. 153. 
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of 1926, over 60,000,000 pesos (paper) had been contributed from 
that source, but he adds: “The fact is that the roads have not 
improved, nor have they had any influence in the direction of 
increasing agricultural production or railway traffic.” 

As a matter of fact that contribution in a period of eighteen 
years, even though the present receipts from that source run over 
5,000,000 paper pesos a year, is pitifully inadequate for road main- 
tenance alone in a country as vast as Argentina. With “less than 
500 miles of hard-surfaced roads—first class, all-year-round auto- 
mobile roads,” Argentina is less bountifully supplied with first- 
class highways than any other country of Latin America ig 
comparison to her needs and resources.” 

Argentina is reported to have, in all, nearly 132,000 miles of 
road,” but this figure includes routes traversable only by horseback 
or ox-carts and then only at certain seasons of the year, routes, in 
fact that are scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding pampa, 
except that in places, where mudholes have been formed, the 
pampa is seen broad and safe in comparison. Many of these 
routes were designed, not even for ox-carts but for the herding of 
cattle and the transportation of live stock on the hoof. In fact, the 
Argentine esianciero is more apt to think of a road as a boundary 
between his property and his neighbor’s than as a means of 
transportation.™ 

On an average haul of 3 leagues (9 to 10 miles), it costs 6.38 
cents to move a bushel of grain from the farm to the railway 
station™ in one of the chatas or wagons which with their huge 
loads are pulled by long teams of oxen or horses along these 
routes. If a farm is 25 miles or more from the station, it does 
not pay to cart the wheat, even at normal wheat prices, so only 
the huge estancia with its own Decauville railways can branch out 
very far from the main lines. 

“Though expenditures (for highways) for 1928 and 1929 by 
the Government have amounted to more than $6,500,000 (U.5.), 
these sums have been entirely inadequate. Legislation providing 

11 1a Economia Argentina, Vol. II, p. 159. 

108 Commerce Reports, article by Hector Lazo. 

10° Cuba, with a population a third as great as Argentina, has nearly 2,000 miles 
of first-class hard surfaced road. (Ibid). 

10 Commerce Reports, January 5, 1931, p. 6. + 


111 The Argentine Grain Growers’ Grievances. ; 
112 Costs of Transportation and Handling of Argentine Wheat. 
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for a national plan of improvement has been considered each 
year since 1925, but so far has failed of enactment.”™ 

However, later developments since the beginning of the year 
show that the Provisional Government is fully awake to the ur- 
gency of the situation, and the construction of an adequate network 
of highways in Argentina will probably be commenced within 
the near future, waiting merely the convening of Congress for 
necessary legislation and a propitious moment for the flotation of 
a loan on the New York or London market. Early in January, 
the President called for bids for the construction of toll roads 
(to revert to the Nation at the expiry of fifteen years), connecting 
Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca, via Azul, and Buenos Aires and 
Cérdoba, via Rosario.™ 

Aside from tolls, the Government counts on additional revenues 
from gasoline taxes, and has already reached an agreement with 
the oil companies whereby the latter are to collect for account of 
the Government a surcharge of 2 cents paper a liter (about 3 cents 
U.S. a gallon) on all gasoline sold. On December 27, 1930, in a 
note from the Minister of Agriculture to President Uriburu, it 
was stated that this tax should yield approximately 18,000,000 
pesos paper in the course of the year, or sufficient to service a 
loan of 250,000,000 pesos at 6 per cent interest and 1 per cent 
amortization. According to the Minister, it is further estimated 
that the yield from gas taxes, according to a careful study, should 
increase to a minimum of 46,000,000 paper pesos by 1955, a sum 
adequate to support a loan of 600,000,000 pesos.™ 

It will doubtless be some time before much progress can be 
made with these plans owing to the uncertainty of the course of 
legislation until the present elections are completed and Congress 
convened, as well as to the unfavorable condition of the bond 
market, but if the project can be carried through successfully and 
the roads economicaliy built on the basis of a careful study of 
national economic needs, it will prove to be one of the greatest 
constructive measures ever undertaken by the nation. 

GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES. Other plans, of 
scarcely less moment than those for the construction of a national 


u8“Highways of the World,” B. R. Root and Irving Freidson, Commerce 
Reports, January 5, 1931. 

S4 Review of the River Plate, Teo 9, 1931, p. 13. 

"5 Review of the River Plate, January 2, 1931, p. 22. 
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highway system, involve the establishment of grain elevators 
throughout the country at strategic points. 

It seems inconceivable that a country as progressive in other 
ways as Argentina and producing from 150 to 300 million bushels 
of wheat a year should be almost wholly lacking in grain elevator 
services, excepting at the ports where modern installations are 
available for loading outbound vessels.™ Nevertheless, the market- 
ing, handling and transportation of Argentine grain is so tied up 
in the monopoly of intimately linked foreign interests that, in 
spite of constant agitation over the past twenty years, Argentina 
has been no more able to free herself from the use of sacks than 
she has been able to extricate herself from the mire of her present 
highway system. 

According to the report of a committee appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture in 1929 to study the situation, the lack of adequate 
grain elevators has cost the country some 80,000,000 pesos a year 
in bags and sewing twine, some 10,000,000 pesos more in loss and 
shrinkage,—altogether more than $50,000,000 U. S. currency, aside 
from handling charges and the loss of time in transportation as 
well as the difficulty of properly preparing and grading the grain, 


and the impossibility of orderly marketing. 
Under the present system, the farmer has his wheat hauled to 
the station by contractors (traperos) as soon as it is threshed, for 


he has no facilities of his own for storage.” The grain is packed 


in sacks which the farmer has bought from the acopiador (or 
country grain buyer) at about 16 cents U.S. currency apiece 
(during the war, the cost ran as high as 70 cents U.S.), but which 
are repurchased from the farmer by the acopiador, not by number 
but by weight, along with the grain, for less than 1 cent. 

The acopiadores contract with the railways in advance for 
warehouse space, which may consist merely of a raised platform 
about two yards square on which the sacks are piled and covered 
with tarpaulins. Not infrequently the acopiador has his own sheds, 
but in any event, if the crop is at all a good one, storage space is 


16 Modern port elevators are found at Rosario, Buenos Aires, La Plata, and at 
three of the ports at Bahia Blanca (Ingeniero White, Puerto Galvan and Ingeniero 
Brian). 
amt The costs and other data which follow are largely taken from Costs of 
Transportation and Handling of Argentine Wheat, although reference has 
made to The Argentine Grain Grower's Grievances, and many other sources, 
particularly current newspaper articles. 
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inevitably inadequate, and the farmer is forced to sell his grain to 
the acopiador at harvest time rather than incur the expense of haul- 
ing it back to the farm, if indeed he has not already bound himself 
to do so by borrowing from the acopiador in advance for seed, 
food, etc. Under these circumstances, the bargaining powers of 
the small farmer are nil, and he must either sell at the price fixed 
by the acopiador or leave his grain to rot in the fields as he is 
doing today. 

Practically all the wheat is bought and inspected at the loading 
station in the camp, excepting for about 2 per cent shipped to the 
port on consignment. Nevertheless, prices are quoted f. o. b. cars 
at seaboard (or f. o. b. vessel, at Bahia Blanca) and all expenses 
to those points are for account of the seller. 

Eighty-five per cent of Argentine wheat is exported in bulk, yet 
every bushel of it must be put up in sacks by the farmer, transported 
by chata and rail to the seaboard, where the bags are emptied, 
and resold to the farmer at half price.” The only acceptable ex- 
planation of this fact is that hinted at in the report of the British 
Commercial Counsellor: “If the Argentine eventually adopts the 
system of grain elevators which is now under consideration, the 
change from bag to bulk transport of grain would be a serious 
blow to the valuable Calcutta trade in hessians.””” 

In other words, the jute and bag business is a most profitable 
trade; in fact, it has reached such proportions that there is a 
regular “Bag Exchange,” set up along the lines of a produce 
exchange. The business is very closely controlled by British 
suppliers of Indian jute and hessians, and when it is realized that 
probably some 85 per cent of the grain exported by Argentina is 
handled by two brokerage firms—Bunge & Born and Louis Dreyfus 
& Cie., through their associated houses in London and Paris—it 
can be seen that the chacarero (or small farmer) is powerless to 
extricate himself from the vicious circle. 

His wheat must be dumped on the market as soon as it is har- 
vested (the bulk of the rail movement is from January to March, 
the greatest volume of exports usually being attained in April). 


tr This is a strange but universal corruption of the Spanish word campo meaning 
the country. 
™ They are used over again only once, and, as previously stated, the farmer 
has in the first place sold for 1 cent the bag for which he originally paid 16 cents. 
™ Commercial, Economic and Financial Conditions in the Argentine Republic, 


October 1928, p. 27. 
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At no time is the chacarero in a position to withhold his grain, 
and bargain with the acopiadores or purchasing agents of t& 
brokerage houses for better prices. Small wonder then that hip 
prices in the world market mean so little to rural Argentina, ay) 
that wealth is so largely concentrated at Buenos Aires with th 
vast majority of the population, immigrant or criollo, in rags# 
PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF GRAIN ELEVATORS. Fo ely, 
the turn of the tide seems to be at hand. The idea of farmers’ ¢ 
operatives has long been held the solution for many of th 
chacarero’s problems, supported by writers such as Bunge an( 
others.” The Federacién Agraria Argentina is said to be sup. 
ported by 35,000 farmers and is beginning to make its influeng 
felt. Throughout its career it has been bitterly opposed by the 
Sociedad Rural Argentina which, as has been said, is an associa. 
tion of the wealthy estancieros of the country. Both organizations 
are undoubtedly doing all in their power for what they believe tp 
be the good of the nation, and it is inevitable that the “feudal 
barons,” as Martinez describes the estancieros, should look tpon 
the ideals of the Federacién as revolutionary and dangerous. As 
a counter-movement, they are supporting other, independent ¢- 


operatives, and between the two organizations, it seems that 
Argentina will soon achieve the realization of her long-deferred 
hopes for grain elevators. 

On February 14, 1931, the Ministry of Agriculture dictated a 
decree, stating that the Government has reached the conclusion 
that: 


direct construction by the State would not be desirable, and 
that neither would direct exploitation by private firms, so that 
it is necessary to seek for an intermediate formula which, 
whilst making the State the real controller and eventual owner 
of the elevators, would permit of the active intervention of 
private interests and producers. This formula is offered by 
the proposal now received since, in accordance with it, the 
Government can become the owner of the elevators at once 
and eliminate the intermediary company by purchasing the 
121 In the British Trade Exposition number of The Review of the River Pl, 
(March 20, 1931, p. 48), following an outline of Great Britain’s contribution t 
Argentine progress, there appears a brief article, in striking contrast, 
to the “hovels to be found in some of the potato growing districts such a 
Balearce where houses consist of packing cases and the traditional kerosene Gi, 


eked out by old sacks and a sheet or two of corrugated iron for the roof.” 
137.4 Economia Argentina, Vol. II, pp. 165 et seq. 
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bonds in circulation. This object would be attained by the 
elevators being managed by a competent technical entity, but 
under the control of the State, exercised by a committee con- 
stituted by genuine agrarian and banking interests, the State 
having exclusive authority in the fixing of tariffs. 

According to the studies of the commission referred to and 
those subsequently effected by Messrs. Henry Simon, Ltd. 
S.A.,” it is calculated that not less than nine hundred grain 
elevators are necessary for the Argentine Republic, so that in 
order to fulfil the intention of assuring the existence of a 
combined system and of leaving liberty for other initiatives, 
it is sufficient to assure for the first purpose, the construction 
of two-thirds of that number. The proposal presented in- 
yolves the undertaking to complete the construction of the 
general system in three years, which signifies a very desirable 
solution for the country. It is also proposed to commence the 
work of construction immediately, which would mean, within a 
few months, should the contract become definitive, giving 
employment to thousands of workmen in the whole of the | 
agricultural zone of the Republic.™ 


The decree accepts in principle a tentative proposal presented 


by C. D. Howe and Co. of Port Arthur, Canada, for the construc- 
tion of these elevators, going on to say that: 


It is to be understood that the definitive acceptance of the 
proposal, after due study thereof, would in no wise mean the 
concession of a monopoly and that the concession of other grain 
elevators would be perfectly free, whether at ports or railway 
stations, subject to the provisional by-laws regulating Law 
3908 as dictated in this decree or which may be dictated in the 
future. The decree also ordains that the railway companies 
as likewise the State railways and the authorities of the dif- 
ferent ports shall be asked to state within thirty days what 
sites would be available within their respective properties for 
the construction of local and terminal elevators, with approxi- 
mate areas of such sites. 


The same decree creates an advisory committee which, once 
the general regulations governing the grain trade are fixed, 
will . converted into a Public Elevators Administrative and 
Controlling Board, entrusted with the fixing of the tariffs and 
dealing with all questions arising out of the buying, selling and 


‘\ It seems strange that a British firm should have been selected for this survey 
Y in view of the comparative development of grain elevator systems in England and 
the United States, and the close similarity between conditions in Argentina and 
the American Middle West. 


™ Review of the River Plate, February 20, 1931, p. 15. 
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export of grain. This committee will be formed of: a repre: 
sentative of the Unién de Productores Agrarios; a representa. 


tive of the Federacién Agraria Argentina and of the co-opera- _ 
tive associations existing in the Republic; a representative of — 


the railways; a representative of the Banco de la Nacién Ar 
gentina; a representative of the Asociacién de Bancos de la 
Republica Argentina; a representative of the Bolsa de Com. 
ercio, Bolsa de Cereales and Camaras Gremiales; the Directors 
of the Departments of Agriculture, Rural Economy, and Lab 
oratories of the Ministry of Agriculture.” 


It is improbable that anything further will come of these plans 
until the bond market in New York recovers sufficiently to float 
the corresponding securities, and it may be that by that time public 
opinion will be sufficient to deter the bankers from floating a loan 
in the United States unless American engineers and suppliers of 
machinery and material are given an equal opportunity with British 
firms in competitive bidding for the work, although this phase of 
loan policy has scarcely had much weight with American banking 
houses in the past. 

In the meanwhile, the cooperatives have been active on their 
own behalf, and word has just been received of the inauguration 
in Tancacha (Province of Cérdoba) of the fourth cooperative 
grain elevator to be constructed in Argentina. 


This elevator will be situated on the tracks of the Central 
Argentine Railway. It will have a capacity of approximately 
265,000 bushels with additional space for 75,000 bushels in the 
cooperative terminal elevator now being constructed at the 
port of Rosario, Province of Santa Fé. It has been constructed 
by the Corporacién Americana de Fomento Rural of Buenos 
Aires, who have recently completed similar cooperative grain 
elevators at Leones, Oliva, and Hernando. The loading and 
unloading capacity is stated to be 30 metric tons per hour. 
addition to the usual elevating and transporting belts and ma- 
chinery there is a corn sheller, corn dryer, separator, scales, 
etc. It is estimated that the elevator will effect a saving of 
.40 paper pesos per 100 kilos on wheat and .70 paper pesos per 
100 kilos on corn. 

Reports have been received that the terminal elevator now 
being constructed at Rosario will not be ready for operation 
until the last days of April or the first of May. 

A commission of farmers has requested the government of 
the Province of Entre Rios for a loan of five million papef 


125 Tbid, [ 162 ] 
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pesos to be used to construct a line of grain elevators within 
the Province of Entre Rios. These elevators are to be co- 
operative, administered jointly by the cooperative societies 
and the government. The cooperative societies are to pay 
for the cooperative elevators and for half of the terminal 
elevators, the government paying for the other half of the 
terminal elevators, payment to be made within ten years. 

The Cooperative of Agricultural Producers of Baradero has 
requested the government of the Province of Buenos Aires to 
puild fiscal warehouses for their use so that they can sell their 
grain direct thereby eliminating the grain dealers who at the 
present time are claimed to be monopolizing all of the private 
and fiscal warehouses both along the railway lines and at the 
port of La Plata.™ 


If Argentina can solve her transportation and handling difficul- 
ties along the lines indicated, with lowered rail freights and the 
construction of highways and grain elevators, the major portion of 
her marketing problems will tend to disappear automatically, and 
a considerable part of the 32 cents a bushel that the chacarero 
must now spend in transportation of his wheat will remain in his 
own pockets, thus creating a huge reserve of rural purchasing 
power at present non-existent. 

POSSIBILITY OF NEW FREEZING METHODS AFFECTING TRADE. Other 
distribution problems remain, however, which may be summed up 
by saying that Argentina must keep alive to changing trends in 
commodity demand—must produce what the market wants, and 
even anticipate world needs. The new methods of quick-freezing 
may revolutionize the international meat trade, and it behooves 
Argentina to prepare now to take full advantage of the new op- 
portunities. Under the new methods the meat is frozen so rapidly 
that, instead of the meat cells bursting and allowing the juices to 
escape, which is the objection to “frozen” meat, the product is 
kept in as perfect condition as “chilled” meat, with the added ad- 
vantage that it can be kept indefinitely instead of for only 40 days 
as in the case of “chilled” beef. 

What future possibilities in this direction may be, it would be 
dificult to predict, as, although the manufacturing process has 
already reached a high state of perfection, distribution facilities 
are still experimental. If it becomes feasible and economical to 


™ Based on trade report by U. S. Assistant Trade Commissioner Jule B. 
Smith, March 24, 1931. 
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turn the frigorificos of Argentina into factories shipping steaks | 
and cutlets to all parts of the world instead of fore and hing _ 
quarters, it will mean a development beyond anything that has yet 
taken place in the industry. At the same time, should such y 
movement prove possible, it opens up a new source of danger, for 
Australia, which today because of distance can supply only 
“frozen” beef and mutton and not the superior “chilled” meats of 
Argentina, may become a more potent factor in the world supply, 

ARGENTINA MUST CULTIVATE NEW MARKETS. In fact, it is 
significant that England has in the past year decidedly reduced her 
meat importations from Argentina in favor of New Zealand and 
Australia, and what with the constantly increasing pressure for 
“Imperial Preference,” it would seem probable that the long-time 
trend in Argentine trade will point definitely away from the British 
market as a major outlet for her products. 

That being the case, it becomes essential for Argentina to study 
possibilities in other markets, the United States looming as prob- 
ably the chief future consuming center for Argentine goods. It 
will do Argentina no good to inveigh against customs tariffs and 
sanitary regulations which, to a certain extent have prevented a 
greater development of the American market up to the present 
time. So far as can be seen, the United States will continue to 
enforce her restrictions against fresh beef from countries infected 
by foot-and-mouth disease, while there have thus far been few 
indications of any drastic downward revision in tariffs. Never- 
theless, the United States has shown its willingness to purchase 
constantly increasing quantities of Argentine products whenever 
Argentina produces goods that the United States needs to con- 
sume, as is evidenced by the enormous gains in imports of canned 
meats, linseed, hides, etc., over the past decade. 

The virus of aftosa has never been adequately examined. There 
remains always the possibility that methods can be discovered, 
possibly in connection with the new quick-freezing processes, that 
will absolutely wipe out all danger of infection from Argentine 
beef, although up to the present time only heat (cooking) has 
proved effective. While such a possibility exists, it is up 
Argentina to employ the best scientific assistance she can command 
in order either to wipe out the disease or to destroy its dangers, in 
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the same way as American manufacturers, attempting to sell in 
foreign markets, study the problems carefully, and then leave no 
stone unturned until they are brought to a satisfactory solution. 

In short, inasmuch as it seems certain that with the proper 
effort the United States can eventually be made Argentina’s leading 
customer, it is up to Argentina to cultivate the good-will of that 
market, to study means of producing goods that the United States 
is willing to accept instead of bewailing the fact that the United 
States is unwilling to have forced upon her goods that she does 
not want. If Argentinians would simply reverse the situation, 
they would realize how ineffective their attitude up to the present 
time has been. 


Financial Problems and Trends 


It would be impossible to cover, within the scope of this survey, 
the full extent of Argentina’s financial problems, and reference 
will be made merely to those trends which may be expected to 
have a direct effect upon the future of Argentine trade. 

THE EXCHANGE SITUATION. The most pressing financial problem 
in Argentina today is exchange, for with the peso quoted at 33 
cents” (par: 1 peso paper = $0.4245 U. S. Currency), the farmer, 
selling his wheat on the world market at 47 cents U. S. a bushel and 
receiving little benefit, if any, from the exchange on his exports 
owing to the system of acopiadores and grain brokers, is forced to 
pay a premium of nearly 30 per cent on his agricultural implements 
or any other necessities that he must buy from abroad. 

Sefior Tornquist in his monthly circular for January 1931 lists, 
as the factors which have contributed to the depreciation of Argen- 
tine exchange: “the small offer of bills, due to the last bad 
harvest; the difficulty of obtaining sufficient credit abroad, which 
would have allowed of the negotiation of bills on the Argentine 
market, and finally, the lack of fresh capital from abroad owing 
to the world crisis,” and goes on to declare that: “once again the 
necessity for reforming the Argentine monetary system becomes 
evident, namely, the establishment of a Central Bank of Issue and 
Rediscount which would fulfil the needs of the monetary circula- 
tion and credit, and which upon the basis of the present Conversion 
Office would serve to regulate the exchange.” 

1" New York Times, April 24, 1931, cable transfers. 
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The First National Bank of Boston, in its Special Bulletin of | 60 
December 31, 1930, quotes the following paragraph from its 
of twelve months previous, issued shortly after President Trigoyen 
had closed the Caja de Conversién: 


RESEE 


The President, late in the afternoon of December 16th, sud- 
denly decreed the suspension of the exchange of gold for paper 
by the Conversion Office. At the time the gold stock in the Reser 
Conversion Office was, and still is, o$s prot cami against a Colon 
currency circulation of m$n 1,246,753,202 (the equivalent of 
548,571,409 gold pesos), and outside holdings are probably a 
about 40 millions in gold. Argentina therefore has a mone 
tary stock of about 40 dollars per capita as compared with less 
than 35 dollars per capita in the United States according to 
the latest figures at hand. The decision to abandon the free 
exchange of gold came as a complete surprise. The outbreak 
of the war in 1914 brought about a similar step and the Con- 
version Office had remained closed for the free exchange of 
gold up to August, 1927, at which time it was felt that condi- 
tions were sufficiently normal to return to the gold standard. a few 
The first effect of the decree of December 16th was unsettle- Thi 
ment of the exchange market. The worst effect undoubtedly 
will be the impression caused on foreign capitalists, large or chang 
small, who have made or have been considering investments of the 
in Argentina, and who will have to calculate the risk of not in spi 
being able to get back gold from this country at any time they tation 
want it. 6; ( 


The bulletin then continues, commenting on the situation developed | exert 
a year later, in December, 1930, and states: and | 
Depreciation has occurred in a land groaning under the impor 


weight of tremendous crops, where the wool clip has been orabl 
large and of excellent quality, and where high grade fat cattle depre 


eat and drink their fill in pastures that have never looked better Tal 
at this time of the year. The exchange depreciation is the 

result of tampering with economic laws and refusing to take cent : 
advantage of the existing monetary and banking laws, which the c 
though antiquated, could have been made to serve.* * * the C 


If we combine an unbalanced budget with suspension of gold ener. 
payments, the effect of an adverse trade balance becomes a 

enormous, not so much because the trade balance is unfavour- P 
able as because public confidence departs, rumours are spread, quate 


and fear sets in. 
128 Excerpts quoted from the Review of the River Plate, January 16, 1930, a1 Bank 
et seq., which terms the Boston bank review of the situation “without a kets 
of a doubt, the plainest and most straightforward exposition of the present state of NV 
currency affairs in Argentina that has hitherto appeared,” adding that “the First 
National Bank of Boston deserve thanks for their plain-spoken yet perfectly 
courteous references to what, we repeat, is a real national nger.” 
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GOLD SUPPLY AND A PROPOSED CENTRAL BANK. The accompanying 
table, Table 21), which moreover is helpful in giving at a glance a 
complete picture of the banking situation, shows clearly that there 
jsno shortage of gold in Argentina, either for the support of its 
exchange or for the establishment of a new central banking system. 
Indeed, it seems safe to say that, had Argentina had a Federal 
Reserve Banking system modeled along the lines of either the 
Colombian or Chilean system, there would have been no problem 
of exchange to cope with. The central banks in those countries 
were established upon the recommendations of Professor Kem- 
merer of Princeton University who used the United States Federal 
Reserve system as his model, and in spite of the fact that both 
Chile and Colombia have had fully as serious problems as Argen- 
tina in the fall of prices and demand for their major export 
products, aside from being “one-crop” countries and hence funda- 
mentally weaker economically, their exchange has kept up within 
a few points of par throughout the entire depression. 

This fact is particularly striking when it is realized that ex- 
change in those countries was maintained at par solely by reason 
of the automatic functioning of their federal reserve systems, and 
in spite of the general lack of confidence as shown in current quo- 
tations for their government bonds: Chile 6’s—78; Colombia 6’s— 
68; (Argentina 6’s—93).” Furthermore, the automatic pressure 
exerted by lowered exports was felt immediately by the Colombian 
and Chilean consumer, and was at once reflected in diminished 
imports, retaining and in fact considerably augmenting the fav- 
orable trade balances, so that there was never any danger of the 
depression reaching the turn it has taken in Argentina. 

Table 21 shows a gold reserve in Argentina of close to 77 per 
cent against note issue. Actually, taking the total gold stocks in 
the country, as shown in the table, instead of merely the stocks in 
the Caja de Conversién, there is a reserve of 990,000,000 pesos or 
over 82 per cent, while the total note circulation in the hands of 
the public is only 816,000,000 pesos, certainly a more than ade- 
quate coverage, if confidence could be restored, and if a more 
elastic currency were made possible by establishment of a Central 
Bank of Issue on the lines of the Chilean or Colombian system. 

™ New York Times, April 24, 1931. 
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TABLE 21 
GOLD STOCKS, NOTE ISSUE AND COMBINED BANK STATEMENT pre 
(Values in millions of gold pesos, with one decimal) Ths At 
| Conversion Office Visible Gold Stocks = 
. oe wv 4 8 “che 
& Zz not 
1929 # 
January... . | 1,435.3 ~ 
February .. . | 1,429.4 rel 
March ... . | 1,388.7 tra 
April .. . . . | 1,393.1 ; . ; .9| 1,373-7 j 
me. . "tt, Yee , . ‘ -5| 1,345.2 is” 
me OS aes . . d .6| 1,266.2 len 
Jaly visio. pages . ; ‘ -3| 1,235.1 the 
August ... . | 1,340.7 y , , .3| 1,221.6 fidt 
September . . . | 1,326.7 ‘ 3 . -O} 1,194.5 
of 
October . . . . | 1,320.7 . ‘ ‘ 8) 1,149.2 the 
November . . . | 1,286.3 2 : ¥ .2| 1,088.9 
December . . . | 1,246.8 .3| 1,047.5 " 
1930 | thr 
January . : | 1,327.6 J ¥ ; .8| 1,074.2 tha 
February - | 1,334.6 : J . -I| 1,080.5 of 
March 6c...) 2906s ‘ d ‘ .O| 1,071.3 $70: 
April .. . . . | 1,319.0 i ; ¥ 1,063.5 ting 
NT nite Scene Reba s . , 1,061.5 onl 
wee . hw. o | RBS ‘ ; , .0| 1,059.0 dol 
ee st \ ’ / .O| 1,049.9 
August . .. . | 1,300.4 ; ; : .9| 1,044.1 yen 
September . . . | 1,300.4) 2 , ; -5| 1,042.7 Arg 
October . . . . | 1,293.0 . : . .4| 1,031.1 Bot 
November . . . | 1,272.9 g . . .0| 1,001.8 busi 
December . . . | 1,260.7 " é ‘ ; 989.6 A 
for 
December 1928 . | 1,405.0 7 . : 3| 1,456.9 the 
December 1927 . | 1,378.4 . ; “ 3| 1,271.7 = 
December 1926 . | 1,319.8 yj F , 5| 1,079.9) pa 
busin 
is fo 
that | 


*Including gold deposits in the Legations. 
Source: Revista Econémica, Banco de la Nacién Argentina, January 1931. 
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THE USE OF CHECKS TO AID ELASTICITY OF CURRENCY. Another 
problem that could be solved jointly with this would similarly aid 
Argentina in making more effective use of its gold reserve, adding 
greatly to the elasticity of her circulation. All authorities realize 
the advantages to be derived from a free and unrestricted use of 
checks in making the ordinary payments in business, yet few have 
taken the trouble to analyze why it is that in some countries— 
notably the United States—the check is used universally and in 
all transactions from factory pay rolls and grocery bills to the 
major operations of business, while in others it is with the greatest 
reluctance that merchants will issue checks, and in household 
transactions they are non-existent. 

The advantage of the check, from the economic point of view, 
is that, with a minimum amount of gold or note circulation, it 
lends a maximum amount of elasticity to the fiduciary currency of 
the country (the check being as much a credit instrument—i.e., 
fiduciary—as a national bank note), without the slightest danger 
of over-inflation, for checks are automatically issued in exactly 
the quantities needed, and retired from circulation as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

The highly efficient utilization of the currency in circulation 
through the widespread use of checks is illustrated by the. fact 
that the United States, with a currency circulation (all kinds, as 
of December 31, 1930) of $4,890,000,000 was able to transact 
$702,998,000,000 worth of business during the year,” while Argen- 
tina, with 1,283,000,000 paper pesos in circulation could transact 
only 42,303,000,000 pesos worth of business. In other words, every 
dollar in circulation in the United States, as of the close of the 
year, had performed some 144 operations during 1930, while each 
Argentine peso had only been turned over about 33 times (N.B. 
Both ratios should be increased to some extent to represent the 
business not transacted by check). 

Aside from the question of what reserve in gold is expedient 
for the note issue, if the actual efficiency, velocity or turn-over of 
the money in circulation could be increased, it would, in effect, be 

This figure represents the total debits to individual accounts in 260 cities, as 
teported by the Federal Reserve Board; it is by no means representative of the 
total productivity of the country but is a fair index to the total of all but minor 
business transactions, i.e., of all business done by check. The Argentine figure 


is for total bank clearings, which is the closest corresponding figure available for 
that country. 
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equivalent to a proportionate multiplying of the stock of 
on hand and permit of a like acceleration of business within the 
country. 

ARGENTINE CODE OF COMMERCE DETERS USE OF CHECKS. It has been 
shown that the one factor which impedes the use of checks iq 
Argentina (and in other Civil Law countries) and which facil. 
tates their use in the United States is a simple, yet important 
distinction in the juridical conception of the nature of the instry- 
ment. Under the Argentine code, a check which becomes lost and 
is endorsed by the finder to a third party who has no knowledge 
of this defect may be cashed by the bank on which it is drawn 
and the maker of the check cannot recover. The same is true 
under the British Bills of Exchange Act, which gets around the 
danger to some extent by providing that a “crossed” check can 
only be endorsed by the payee to a bank. However, this restricts 
the use of checks, and makes it impossible to employ them easily 
in small transactions, pay rolls and so forth. 

Under the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Laws in the United 
States, the maker of a check has the same safeguards as the maker 
of a “crossed” instrument, without having to restrict its endorse- 
ment. When a person in the United States draws a check in 
favor of an individual, he knows that the money can only be paid 
to that person or to his order, and when the endorsed and paid 
check comes back to the maker at the end of the month, he hasa 
valid receipt for his payment. Should it turn out that the endorse- 
ment had been forged, and the payee had not actually received 
the money, the bank is responsible, a responsibility that causes 
bankers no undue concern for they will only cash checks for 
persons whom they know and trust, which would be true under 
any system, for the danger of a thief presenting an altogether 
worthless check is far greater than that of his presenting a forged 
endorsement. 

The fact that a person drawing a check in the United States is 
so absolutely safeguarded against loss has made the instrument the 
most convenient means of effecting payments, and has multiplied 
its use many fold. It is certain that were Argentina to adopt 
legislation modeled after negotiable instruments laws in the 
United States, but adapted to Argentine requirements, the use of 
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checks would increase enormously, with correspondingly beneficial 
effects on the currency and credit structure of the country.™ 

THE INCREASE IN MERCANTILE FAILURES. Another matter, which 
may be treated under the head of financial problems, is the subject 
of the alarming increase in mercantile bankruptcies, with its ex- 
tremely harmful effect on credits and business. As long ago as 
1927, the British Commercial Counsellor, referring to the increase 
in bankruptcies in recent years, made the following observation :— 


This record is bad, seeing that recent failures are so much 
higher even than those of 1921, the year following the col- 
lapse of the post-war boom, which should reasonably have 
marked the highest point. The record is not sufficiently justi- 
fied, as is claimed in some quarters, by depression in the 
economic situation in the country caused by the lower price 
level of Argentine products, but is very largely the result of 
over-competition in trading, excessive use of credit facilities 
afforded by the Argentine banking system, and particularly 
ractices of an unscrupulous or fraudulent nature which have 
increased owing to defects in bankruptcy law and procedure. 
That local merchants suffer to a much larger extent than 
foreign shippers is no consolation to the latter, whose position 
is well described in the following authoritative Argentine view 
of the situation: ‘There has come into being here a class of 
dishonest traders who endeavor to obtain consignments of 
goods from foreign factories, for which they eventually man- 
age to elude payment. The interpretation frequently given to 
our laws favours this unscrupulous conduct. The merchandise 
once paid for, belongs to the buyer, although he may have 
signed banking documents which have subsequently been pro- 
tested, and the foreign seller is unable to regain possession. 
This dishonest commerce constitutes in practice a serious 
handicap on honest traders, because such imported merchan- 
dise, unpaid for, is generally liquidated at ridiculously low 
prices, thus prejudicing the normal marketing of goods at rea- 
sonable prices. Both the honest importers and the national 
industry are made the victims of these tactics.” 


1 At the instance of the Honorable Judge Charles Sumner Lobingier, who was 
employed by the American Chamber of Commerce in Cuba to submit recommenda- 
tions for certain changes in the Cuban Commercial Code, at the request of the 
Cuban Government, the author, in 1925, drafted a Spanish interpretation or adap- 
tation of the United States Negotiable Instruments Acts to meet the requirements 
of the Civil Law, together with an ‘“‘Exposicién de Motivos” in which the advan- 
tages of the proposed bill were fully set forth. See also, “Comparacién de la Legis- 
lacién Americana Relativa a Letras de Cambio, etc.” (Comparative Study of 
American Legislation on Bills of Exchange, etc.) by George Jackson Eder, pub- 
lished by the Central Executive Council, Inter-American High Commission, 
Washington, D. C., 1925. 

8 Report on the Commercial, Economic and Financial Conditions of the Argen- 
tine Republic, September 1927, pp. 15, 16. 
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Since that date, the situation has grown progressively worge indic 
with bankruptcies in 1930 showing total liabilities of 228,841,956 far 2 
pesos as compared with 144,663,498 during 1921, which was itself tend 
a year of acute depression. The Review of the River Plate has In 
the following comments to make on the subject: whic 

At the present time we have no hesitation in saying that the om 

Courts are powerless not only to check but also to i tine | 
deliberate fraud. This is not altogether the fault of the judges com 
who must administer the law in accordance with the terms laid year! 
down in the commercial code. As we have said on many prey- to $a 
ious occasions the Argentine bankruptcy law No. 4156, dated Th 
the 30th of December 1902, was drawn up in accordance with 

what was then regarded as being the highest principles of these 

commercial jurisprudence. Broadly speaking, the debtor is at creas 

the mercy of his creditors, who may accept or reject such and | 
positions as he chooses to make. In theory, all his acts from f in 
the time he files his petition are subject to their control; .. . : 

(but) . . . everyone is aware that abuse has become so gen- of m 

eral as to make it almost impossible for even a well meaning of ne 

debtor to behave in a straight-forward manner, when once he into 
has presented himself to the Courts and thereby laid himself at 
open to the multiple suggestions and propositions of a dis- enti 

honest nature which are put before him from every side, é 

including some of the less scrupulous of his own creditors! impr 

The 1930 figures ought, however, to be sufficiently elarmiaee Th 

stir the commercial conscience of Argentina, especially when and ¢ 

it is borne in mind that, according to credible estimate, the the U 

actual net receipts from commercial failures amount to less 

than 1 per cent of the total liabilities.” re 

rec! 

Apparently, judging from the efforts being made by serious expe 
business firms, some means of reform may develop out of the will | 
present situation, and it is trusted that these conditions which have eceuia 
done so much to injure Argentine credit in the past may soon be 
remedied. 

Conclusions 


In this section, we have endeavored to portray some of the major 
problems affecting Argentine trade in the realms of production, 
distribution, and finance, while in so doing, we have incidentally 
brought into the picture certain related legislative problems and 
the broader social aspects involved, attempting at the same time to 

183 January 9, 1931, PP. 23, 24. 
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indicate the probable or possible answers to these questions in so 
far as their solution may be ascertainable from current trends and 
tendencies. 

In summary, it appears that the one outstanding development 
which more than any other may be expected to influence the future 
course of Argentine trade, and the future well being of the Argen- 
tine nation, will be the gradual resurrection of the peon, a group 
comprising’ four-fifths of the Argentine people, whose wants will 
yearly acquire increasing economic significance as their ability 
to satisfy those needs progresses. 

The signs which presage a hastening of their development are 
these: the continued success of farmers’ cooperatives; the in- 
creasing agitation for revison of the laws governing homesteads 
and land tenure; the construction of grain elevators; the growth 
of industrial development in Buenos Aires; and, last but perhaps 
of most importance, the projected construction of a vast network 
of national highways, linking farm and city, welding the country 
into a more solidly united whole, emancipating the small farmer 
and the homesteader from his dependence on the railways and 
tending to aid in the subdivision of the great landed properties by 
improving the value of lands now remote from transportation. 

These tendencies point, not only to an acceleration of industry 
and commerce, but to a closer cooperation between Argentina and 
the United States in that the constant growth of American invest- 
ments in public utilities and industrial plants will to a large extent 
direct the future course of trade, and may at the same time be 
expected to bring with it an increase in the level of wages that 
will be one of the most powerful influences towards raising the 
economic status of the lower classes. 
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PREFACE 


On December 15, 1930, there took place at the University of 
Paris the formal inauguration of an Institute of such international 
importance that it is fitting to issue a special bulletin of /nter- 
national Conciliation to record the significant event. In the elo- 
quent words of M. Raymond Poincaré, a former President of the 
French Republic and Prime Minister 1911-13, 1922-24, 1926-29, 
and of M. Henri Lichtenberger, professor of German literature at 
the Sorbonne and member of the Comité du Centre Européen of the 
Carnegie Endowment, will be found the cordial expression of the 
determination of the French people to know and to understand 
their neighbor across the Rhine through the study not only of 
German literature and history, but also of political, social and 
economic problems and conditions. M. Poincaré reminds us of 
“the permanent danger of two great neighboring peoples living in 
ignorance of each other, or, what is still more serious, with in- 
accurate knowledge of each other.” M. Lichtenberger says: “On 
both sides it is felt that this is a sincere effort for better under- 
standing. What will be the result of this effort? That is the 
secret of the future . . . to the full limit of our strength we our- 
selves are cooperating.” 

Following closely as this ceremony does the inauguration of a 
similar Institute in the University of Strasbourg and the estab- 
lishment of a chair of peace at the University of Lyons, this may 
well be regarded as one more important step along the road toward 
that better and fuller understanding which is the one sure basis of 
international peace. 

NricHOLAs Murray BUTLER 
New York, June 1, 1931. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE INSTITUTE OF GERMANIC 
STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS* 


On December 15, 1930, took place the inauguration of the 
Institute of Germanic Studies. M. Raymond Poincaré, former 
President of the French Republic, had eed to preside but 
because of illness was unable to deliver the address which he 
had prepared and it was read by Senator André Honnorat. 
This document includes the addresses of M. Poincaré, and of 
M. Henri Lichtenberger, Director of the Institute of Germanic 


Studies. 
Appress oF M. Raymonp Porncaré 


On October 30, 1930, our great Alsatian University with the 
devoted collaboration of an important group of its professors, 
particularly M. Vermeil and under the direction of M. Spenilé, 
established a center of Germanic studies the program of which, 
carefully worked out for the academic year 1930-31, includes 
courses on the general history of Germany, on geography, on 
juridical, political, social, economic, and military questions, on 
practical training in vocabulary and conversation, and includes 
lectures by specialists on various subjects of present interest. 

Now, in turn, the University of Paris under the auspices of the 
rector, M. Charléty, of M. Delacroix, Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters, and of Senator André Honnorat, is establishing an Insti- 
tute of Germanic Studies, the administration of which will be 
entrusted to M. Henri Lichtenberger. The actual instruction will 
be carried on by the most eminent authorities and on essential 
points will coincide with that of Strasbourg. In addition to the 
French professors whose names already appear on the official 
announcements, this Institute, the object and organization of which 
have been so clearly described to us by MM. Henri Lichtenberger, 
de Peyerimhoff, Wladimir d’Ormesson and Vermeil, will present 
to those who attend the courses German lecturers who will treat 
most diverse subjects in the field of economics as well as in the 
literary and scientific fields. It is not by chance that these foun- 
dations have occurred almost simultaneously in two French univer- 

*Translated from Revue Internationale de Enseignement, April 15, 1931. 
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sities; both arise from the same need and the same inspiration, 
At Paris, as in Alsace, is understood the permanent danger of two 
great neighboring peoples living in ignorance of each other, or, 
what is still more serious, with inaccurate knowledge of each 
other. It is clearly understood that mutual authoritative infor. 
mation is one of the preliminary conditions of friendly political 
relations and an effort is being made to re-establish calmly and 
disinterestedly the intellectual relations which from time immemor. 
ial have existed between Germany and France. 

Before and since the war much has been written on the literary, 
artistic, and philosophic influences which these two European na- 
tions have exerted on each other through the centuries. Whatever 
we may think of that reciprocal action we cannot deny that it has 
been almost continuous nor that it has been reciprocally effective 
from one country to the other. 

Recently I read, as doubtless many of you have read, M. Fried- 
rich Sieburg’s remarkable book entitled Dieu est-il frangais? 
cleverly reviewed by M. Bernard Grasset, and with some surprise 
found there phrases such as this: “The struggle which France is 
maintaining to preserve her monopoly of civilization is mainly 





directed against us. . . . Beneath the Franco-German antagonism 
is concealed the real antagonism—that of France against the 
universe.” 


I think you will agree that these are wrong conclusions against 
which protests all the history of our relations with our neighbors, 
From the time of the invasions which formerly transfused blood 


SETERLRETEREELS*ESESTES EEF 


from across the Rhine into the veins of the Celtic and Latin Gaul, Frer 

and which even ended by giving to our Latin country a name of excl 

Germanic origin, we have almost never ceased exchanging with are 

Germany not only our commercial products but also the intellectual thea 

treasures of which we were the creators or the depositaries., fren 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we gave more than we F 

received; the same is true in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- whe 
turies. On the other hand, during the sixteenth century and espe- Sch 
| cially from the middle of the eighteenth century to the approach } part 
of the recent war, we have welcomed many German ideas. cult 

On the whole what has been the balance of these intellectual whe 
exchanges? Perhaps some of our best historians such as M. to s 
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Renaud have somewhat complacently adopted the thesis of Vogt 
and Koch “that modern German literature, the most recent of the 
literatures of western and southern Europe, has remained not only 
dependent upon the models of classic antiquity but also under the 
guidance of its neighbors, and that, in fine, it has freed itself from 
foreign influence only through the help of a foreign influence.” 
Ido not know. But M. Renaud himself has completed his in- 
structive history of French influence in Germany by a second 
yolume on German influence in France in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the latter volume as full of facts and citations 
as the earlier. And he brings out loyally and clearly the succes- 
sion and reciprocity of this moral penetration. 

Another of our writers, M. Charles Andler, an illustrious Alsa- 
tian, who is today a professor in the Collége de France and who 
has promised to our new Institute lessons on German lyric poetry 
and on Hegel, published in 1915 in the very course of hostilities a 
beautiful study in which he demonstrated convincingly that between 
the humanists and intellectuals of France and Germany contact 
has been maintained through the centuries and that it had been 
profitable to both countries. 

Certainly French civilization did not express itself under the 
colors of imperialism or jealousy when Grimm’s letters introduced 
our ancestors to intimate acquaintance with their German neigh- 
bors—when Dieudonné Thiébault gracefully brought together the 
memoirs of his twenty years’ sojourn at Berlin or when Charles de 
Villers celebrated Germany as the classic land of universities. No, 
French civilization was neither egoistic nor exclusive when Dorat 
exclaimed, “Germany, our glorious days are fading away; yours 
are commencing !”; when Goethe and Schiller revolutionized our 
theatre and when the Parisians read Werther with an almost 
frenzied enthusiasm. 

French civilization did not claim monopoly or even privilege, 
when in 1792 the Legislative Assembly declared Klopstock and 
Schiller to be French citizens and when to the applatise of a great 
part of France Mme. de Staél enthusiastically eulogized German 
culture. French civilization did not pretend to any high supremacy 
when Victor Cousin and Saint-Mare Girardin went to Germany “ 
to seek models for university instruction and when the latter wrote 
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upon returning : “Beyond the Rhine there are treasures cent 


affection, of religious faith, and of high and romantic i 


French civilization had no prejudices when Edgard Quinet pro 


claimed the relationship of genius among modern peoples and the 
unity of European civilization, when Victor Hugo in Le Rhin te. 
peated that Germany and France are essentially Europe—are 
essentially civilization; when Sainte Beuve consecrated to Goethe 
some of his most brilliant Lundis and when he studied with particu. 
lar sympathy not only the politics and military questions of 
Frederick the Great, but also his historic and literary works, 

French civilization was neither aggressive nor scornful when 
Guizot, Villemain, Charles Nodier and Barante published all the 
works of genius of the German theatre, when our young people 
devoured Hoffmann’s fantastic tales, when Michelet sought inspir- 
ation in the works of Grimm, and when Taine and Renan were 
students of Hegel. As M. Charles Andler wrote, France hada 
sort of “admiring tenderness” for German literature and more 
still for German music before the War of 1870. That unfortunate 
war and the treaty which followed it revealed to us a new Ger 
many, more realistic than meditative and more disciplined than 
individualistic. France wished to observe her at first hand, without 
hatred or passion, and during more than forty years carried on a 
watchful and continuous examination of all that which could make 
us understand better the mentality, the tastes, and the habits of 
our neighbors. 

Thus Albert Dumont, Octavé Gréard, and Louis Liard under- 
took intensive inquiry before preparing the great university reform 
with which, as reporter and as Minister, I had the honor to be 
associated. Thus Frédéric Lichtenberger wrote a scholarly history 
of religious thought in Germany; my regretted colleague, Méziéres, 
before his death in occupied territory during the late war, dedicated 
two volumes to the memory of Goethe; Bossert also composed a 
series of works on Goethe, on Schiller, and on the origin of Ger- 
man epic poetry which works are current in all our schools. 

Then there is Ernest Lichtenberger at the Sorbonne and Arthur 
Chuquet at the Collége de France, both of whom gave to Germanic 
studies magnificent devolopment and increasing popularity. On 
the other hand Richard Wagner became increasingly popular at 
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Paris while the Parisian theatre staged German plays more and 
more willingly and Heine and Neitzsche found among us as many 
readers as in Germany. 

As the years pass this mutual knowledge becomes general and 
the work is intensified. M. Henri Lichtenberger has composed a 
beautiful history of the German language; he analyzed the poem 
and the legend of the Niebelungen; in Heine as well as in Wagner 
he sought out and made clear to us the men of thought; in 
Neitzsche he discovered all the characteristics of the philosopher; 
while on his side Emile Boutroux has presented us with the evolu- 
tion of German philosophy from its medieval origins and M. Lévy- 
Bruhl has told us of Leibnitz and of Jacobi. But, in this summary 
recital of the persevering efforts made by us to learn to know our 
neighbors, let us not forget the masterly publications of M. Charles 
Andler on the origins of state socialism in Germany, on Prince 
Bismarck and on the Communistic manifesto of Karl Marx and 
Frederic Engels. The volumes of Charles Andler followed each 
other up to the beginning of the war and, instead of interrupting 
the series, the outbreak of hostilities increased the author’s fer- 
tility. He translated, commented upon, and grouped into four 
volumes the passages most significant of Pan-Germanism. Then 
when peace was signed he returned to Neitzsche and raised for 
him a monument worthy of that great mind. 

Assuredly all these efforts have not dissipated completely the 
misunderstandings between the two countries. It is possible that 
on both sides literature, history, and even the sciences have pre- 
served up to the present time the imprint of painful conflicts which 
even since the end of the war have separated France and Germany. 
But in order to put an end to these differences of opinion and to 
establish concord between peoples whose economic interest itself 
forbids them to remain at odds, in order to induce them to resume 
for the benefit of all humanity a collaboration interrupted for a 
long time, and even more simply to give to each of them a faithful 
image of his neighbor, to substitute realities for prejudices and 
illusions, it is indispensable to re-establish the old traditions and 
to reopen regular communications between minds which are ill- 
informed as regards each other. Nothing would be more dangerous” 
and more absurd for Germany and for France than for each to be 
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isolated in a close compartment and for each to represent to itself 


in an imperfect light the institutions, manners, and the Political — 


and social régime of the nation which is its neighbor. 
nothing would be more disturbing than to circumscribe our li 
artistic, and scientific production in a too narrow circle and to 
lock up in a sort of fortress our conception of the beautiful and 
the true. Certainly we have the right and the duty to. préserye 
jealously against regrettable alterations all that is characteristic 
and essential in our national tradition, but, in order to maintain 
the most healthy and the most precious of that sacred heritage, we 
must compare our ideas and our customs with foreign ideas and 
customs. The best way to protect a patrimony is to know in what 
points it is different from others. Prolonged isolation would more 
over lower us to stagnation and from stagnation to decadence, 
The Institute of Germanic Studies will establish durable intellec. 
tual cooperation and prepare matured understanding. Let us give 
it our confidence and from now on let us voice our hopes for its 
success and prosperity. 


[12] 
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Appress or M. Henri LIcHTENBERGER 


The Institute of Germanic Studies which we are inaugurating 
today is intended first of all to be the equivalent of that which 
has existed for a long time in German universities under the name 
of the Germanic Seminar; that is to say a center where the student 
finds a study room open all day with a library containing the 
reference books which he needs to consult and where he can easily 
acquire a practical knowledge of literature. Unfortunately every- 
one knows how limited has been the space available for becoming 
familiar with and attaining knowledge of the German language 
and civilization, where it is possible to work at any hour in per- 
manent contact with fellow students, in collaboration with them, 
and under the supervision of their teachers. 

For a long time we have felt sharply the lack of an organiza- 
tion of this kind, the capital importance of which from the point 
of view of these studies cannot be doubted. Everyone knows the 
unfortunate limitation of space at our disposal in the Sorbonne 
and how impossible it was for us, up to recent times, to allow to 
each faculty space necessary for the creation of a special institute. 
It is only in recent years that we have been able little by little to 
assemble the elements essential for this kind of work.* The first 
step was the acquisition by the University and the Faculty of Let- 
ters of the library of the late lamented Maurice Cahen, prema- 
turely removed from the affection of his colleagues and from the 
esteem of the scholarly world. That library constitutes a magnifi- 
cent working instrument in all the vast domain of German philol- 
ogy. The dispersion of Albert Dumont’s library, which served 
as a common seminar for the various faculties, and its division 
into many special subjects of instruction furnished us later a very 
inadequate nucleus of modern books. Finally the granting of an 
exceptional credit permitted us to complete usefully our collection 
of modern and contemporary books. Today we have at our 
disposal a library of about 20,000 volumes, truly much less com- 
prehensive than those of many German seminars and far less well 
endowed than they, especially for the acquisition of new books— 
the budget of the Romance Seminar of Leipzig with which I 
happen to be familiar is about ten times our budget. Such as the 
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latter is, it is sufficient for the moment and I hope we shall con- 
trive to keep it adequate; thanks to the assistance of 
French and foreign donors to whom I here express our grateful 
appreciation. , 
For about two years we have crowded our library more or less 
satisfactorily into two small rooms of the Sorbonne where we 
found ourselves very cramped. This year at last the Faculty of 
Letters, having inherited the quarters occupied by the School of 
Decorative Arts in the Rue de Il’Ecole-de-Medicine, has found 
itself, with the assistance of the University and the Minister of 
Public Instruction, in position to establish an Institute of Modern 
Languages in which we have our part; we have the necessary 


space to install our library and at the beginning of the semester 


we were able to open a large study hall where a hundred students 
are easily accommodated. Today the Institute is i 
regularly; it is directed by a committee of which the founder of 


the Cité Universitaire, M. André Honnorat, has been good enough _ 
to accept the presidency. He is assisted by a committee for devel- | 
opment, at the head of which we are happy and proud to see 


M. Tirard; he is assisted also by the Society for German Study 
which, under the presidency of my colleague and friend, M. Andler, 
includes those Parisians interested in German matters, organizes 
lectures and meetings for discussion, and helps us complete our 
library. However, on one particular point our Institute is different 
from the German seminars. As a matter of fact, the seminars 
across the Rhine for a long time devoted themselves exclusively 
to the study of philology. For example, not long ago the German 
students of Romance languages busied themselves almost exclu- 
sively with the grammar of the Romance tongues and the ancient 
literary texts. It is only at a relatively recent period that they 
enlarged their field of studies and that some have added modem 
literature and on occasion contemporary literature. With us the 
teaching of German was at first devoted mainly to the classic per- 
iod of German literature; then it was progressively enlarged in 
the direction of philology or of the contemporary period. Then 
we made another step forward. It seemed clear to us that the 
future professor of German had to possess not only well-grounded 
and scientific knowledge of the language and literature but should 
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all con. giso be acquainted with German civilization as a whole. It is not 
f many | gafficient that he be a philologist and versed in literature; it is also 
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desirable that he should acquire precise knowledge of the history 
and institutions of the political and economic organizations and of 
the philosophic, religious, artistic, and musical evolution of Ger- 
many. To know the bases of German unity or the réle of Bis- 
marck or the Constitution of Weimar, and to be familiar with 
Luther or Schleiermacher, with Kant or Neitzsche, with Diirer 
and the Gothic cathedrals, with Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner 
appear to us more useful perhaps from the point of view of his 
personal development and of his professional preparation than to 
plunge into the more meticulous studies of literary or grammatical 
facts alone. Thirty years ago we first began to develop this point 
by introducing into the requirements for students, besides a list 
of literary authors, the subject of history. Today that tendency 
has developed broadly; in our programs of the students’ require- 
ments literature and the history of civilization are equally divided; 
and from the advanced students we demand a general knowledge 
of the contemporary institutions of Germany and some knowledge 
of the history of German Art. In our Institute I have been able 
this year for the first time, thanks to resources put at our disposal 
by donors to whom we are most grateful, to establish a special 
course on German civilization. We have opened consecutive 
courses confided to MM. Vermeil, Max Hermant, and Giscart 
dEstaing for the purpose of initiating our students in the political, 
economic, and financial life of contemporary Germany; in addition 
we are organizing a series of lectures on various subjects by 
specially competent French or German personalities. Thus, for 
example, M. Hesnard, director of the Maison Frangaise of Berlin, 
has promised to address us during one of his visits to Paris on the 
subject of the German political situation, while M. Mulert, Presi- 
dent of the Congress of German Cities, will come in January to 
address us on the economic and financial policies of the cities and 
communities of Germany. The student who will have followed 
all of these courses and lectures will acquire a general knowledge 
of German life and of some of the great problems of the present 
day which will be explained to him in French or in German by 
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scholars, artists, men in public office, and specialists of recognized 
worth. 

Thus you see we are trying to make our Institute of Geena 
Studies a thoroughly equipped center of scientific studies and at 
the same time a nucleus of living knowledge. The knowledge of 
modern civilization and very particularly of German civilization, 
on which it is so evidently to our interest to be exactly informed, 
cannot rest uniquely on scholarly research and on the delving into 
printed records. As far as possible it is necessary to supplement 
book and abstract knowledge by concrete intuition of the living 
reality. We are doing everything we can to develop this in our 
students. 

We are encouraging visits to Germany either for a few weeks 
in order to attend vacation courses or even simply as excursionists 
or for more prolonged sojourns as holders of fellowships, assis- 
tants in the Gymnasia, readers at the universities, associates of the 
Maison Frangaise of Berlin or of the Study Center of Vienna, 
For those who remain at Paris we do not limit ourselves to provid- 
ing the aid of a German reader and to lectures or recitations in 
German at our Institute or at the Association for the Propagation 
of Modern Languages; thanks to the assistance of a number of 
official or private organizations such as the Bureau of Universities, 
the Parisian Bureau of Academic Exchange, the Association of 
Mme. Barrance, the Association of New Europe, or the League of 
Germanic Studies, we are trying in every way to facilitate for 
the students contact with German life and particularly to put them 
into relations with the numerous Germans who are studying at 
Paris. Thus all our attention is given to forming a group of 
Germanists both capable for scientific research and with a knowl 
edge of Germany and the Germans not only obtained from books 
but also from personal experience. 

On the German side I wish to say that I have constantly found 
complete good will toward this work of intellectual cooperation. 
Everywhere and in all circles our students have been received most 
courteously and often most cordially. In a number of cities and 
sometimes with means far superior to those at our disposal there 
have been created in Germany French study centers or Franco- 
German societies. In a series of great universities at Berlin, 
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Leipzig, Munich, Freiburg, Heidelberg, Frankfurt, Bonn, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Breslau, and Koenigsberg, French professors or lec- 
turers are regularly invited to speak before audiences far greater 
in number than those which we can offer our German visitors. 
At the present time there is being organized at Cologne a French 
institute in cooperation with the University and the Municipality. 
We maintain relations with the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik 
and with a similar institution at Frankfurt for the exchange of 
German and French professors. 

On both sides it is felt that this is a sincere effort for better 
understanding. What will be the result of this effort? That is the 
secret of the future. All of us feel that what we are doing is 
yery little in comparison with that which remains to be done and 
especially we feel the vastness of this task, the purposes of which 
are mutual comprehension, intellectual drawing together, and re- 
conciliation. In this task are working together at present as best 
they can our statesmen, industrialists, artists and publicists. To 
the full limit of our strength we ourselves are collaborating. . . . 

In closing I wish particularly in the name of the University, of 
the Faculty of Letters and of the Institute of Germanic Studies 
to express our profound gratitude to the illustrious statesman, the 
great Frenchman who has been good enough to do us the honor 
to devote some moments of his busy life to this meeting. By his 
participation he emphasizes the importance which attaches to the 
development of our studies and especially to the work of mutual 
understanding which unites us all. This action on his part will 
be for us a most precious encouragement to pursue with new en- 
thusiasm the great task in which we are working modestly but 
conscientiously and perseveringly. For my part as a Frenchman, 
as an Alsatian, and as a professor, I have consecrated myself to 
that task with all my heart with full conviction and—in spite of 
the terrible disasters of recent times, in spite of the uncertainties 
of the present veiled in clouds—without ever ceasing to hope for 
a better future. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


International Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the Ameri. 
can Association for International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907 to 
No. 199, June, 1924. documents t the views of 
guished leaders of opinion of many countries on vital international 
problems and reproduce the texts of official treaties, diplomatic corre- 
spondence and draft plans for international projects such as the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The most recent publications are 
listed below. A complete list will be sent eee spokeemice to Inter. 
national Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York City. 

262. The Final Settlement of the Reparations Problems Growing Out 
of the World War. Protocol, with Annexes, Approved at the 
Plenary Session of The H Conference, August 31, 1929 and 
Agreements Concluded at The Hague Conference, January, 1930, 

September, 1930. 

263. Memorial to Gustav Stresemann, Address by Dr. Julius Curti 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the People of the United 
States, June 21, 1930, and Related Material. 

October, 1930. 

264. The Attempt to Define Aggression, by Clyde Eagleton, Associate 

Professor of Government, New York University. 
November, 1930. 

265. European Federal Union. Replies of Tapas Sx Governments of 

Europe to M. Briand’s Memorandum of May 17, 1930. 
December, 1930. 

266. Minerals and International Relations: The International Relation- 
ship of Minerals and International Movement of Mineral Prod- 
ucts in Peace and War, by Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.C.S.L 
K.C.LE., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor and Principal 
of Edinburgh University. 

January, 1931. 

267. Studies in World Roonesay- No. 1. The Conditions of Enduring 
Prosperity, 7 James T. Shotwell. The International Implica- 
tions of the Business Depression, by Raymond B. Fosdick. 

February, 1931. 

Sreciat Butietin. Peace on Earth: Allocution of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI, to the Cardinals Resident in Rome on Christmas Eve, 
1930; Allocution of His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, August 1, 
1917. 

February, 1931. 

268. Studies in World Economy. No. 11. International Competition 
in the Trade of India, by George B. Roorbach, Professor of 
Foreign Trade, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

March, 1931. 

269. Studies in World Economy. No. 111. The International Trade 
of Manchuria, by Dr. Herbert Feis, Member of the Research 
Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

April, 1931. 

270. Europe as I See It Today, by William Martin of the Journal de 

Genéve. Translated from the French. 


May, 1931. 

271. Studies in World Economy. No. tv. International Competition 
in the Trade of Argentina, by Roswell C. McCrea, Thurman W. 
Van Metre, and George Jackson Eder. 

June, 1931. 

SpeciaL Butietin. Inauguration of the Institute of German Studies 
at the University of Paris: Addresses of M. Raymond Poinca 
and M. Henri Lichtenberger. Translated from Revue Inter- 
nationale de l’Enseignement, April 15, 1931. 

June, 1931. 








